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oO i Ry a Geologists in the service of oil have added much to their science. 
Their concept of the sedimentary or “ oil"’ basin stretching across the 
N EW continents is resulting today in important discoveries like those in the Sahara. 
Sedimentology is the study of the sediments in the basins to determine 
G E © LO G Y where the oil was formed, where it has migrated and accumulated. 
Sedimentology involves the study of contemporary deposits (muds, silts 
and sands laid down off-shore or at sea) as a guide to conditions in 
geological time. Palynology, the study of the spores of fossil plants and 
their distribution, is another novel approach. 
The petroleum industry joins British universities in speeding 
research to help the discovery of tomorrow's oil. 
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Fossi/ sun cracks, like these in a British estuary, are found in rocks 200 million years old. 








— Portrait of the Week— 


THE TRIAL OPENED in Moscow of Francis Powers, 
accused of espionage, who pleaded guilty, and a 
reprieve was refused for Peter Poole, sentenced to 
death in Nairobi for the murder of his African 
houseboy. The popular newspapers made capital 
out of the anxieties of Mrs. Powers and the grief 
of Mrs. Poole. 


* 


MR. LUMUMBA continued to treat Mr. Hammar- 
skjéld and the United Nations forces as Belgian 
mercenaries, and Mr. Hammarskjéld called a 
meeting cf the Security Council at which to air 
their differences. The Cyprus Republic was pro- 
claimed, as the Black Watch piped farewell to Sir 
Hugh Foot, the last Governor, and presented arms 
to Archbishop Makarios, the first President. In 
Aden, still—so far—a British possession, the 
trades union congress called a_ strike and 
threatened passive resistance and a boycott of 
British goods. In Laos, Prince Souvanna Phouma 
became Prime Minister, Foreign Minister and 
Minister of Defence in place of Tiao Somsanith, 
and dutifully had second thoughts about the 
Speaker of the House when Captain Kong Lee, 
leader of last week’s coup d’état, said that he didn’t 


care for his first choice. The captain himself said | 


that when things settled down he was going to 
found a political party, to be the only one in the 
country, and called the Youth Party. Meanwhile, 
he went back to his military duties, to the dis- 
appointment of those who had hoped that he was 
going to proclaim himself King Kong. 


* 


THE STRIKE OF SEAMEN continued, under the 
leadership of the ‘Seamen’s Reform Movement,’ 
clearly directed as much against the National 
Union of Seamen as against the shipowners. There 
were token strikes by dockers in London, at Avon- 
mouth and on Merseyside, and by aircraft workers 
in Belfast. The Cunard Line announced that the 
Britannic would be scrapped at the end of the 
season—an end hastened, they said, by the strikes. 
But the experts said that strikes had little to do 
with the drop in exports and the widening of the 
trade gap shown in the Board of Trade’s latest 
seasonally adjusted figures. 


* 


THE EIGHTY-TWO-MEMBER disarmament commis- 
sion met for the first time in eleven months, and 
the United States offered a cut in atomic weapons 
and asked for renewed negotiations. The United 
States also launched the world’s first ‘radio satel- 
lite, from which messages can be ‘bounced,’ and 
recovered the first man-made object to return in- 
tact from space—a 300 Ib. instrument capsule. An 
American pilot reached 131,000 feet in making the 
highest man-made flight in history, and another 
fell sixteen miles from a balloon, the world’s 
record parachute drop. Professor Lovell of Jodrell 
Bank asked the Russians to put one of his radio 
telescopes in one of their sputniks, because the 
Americans couldn’t oblige him for years, and 
said that it was time we had our own satellites to 
put his instruments in. 


* 


THE ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office took a look at the Ballets 
Africains to decide whether they really were a 
ballet and outside his province, or a play in mime, 
and within it. They proved to be a ballet, and 
thus permitted to bare their bosoms, photographs 
of which duly appeared in the Express, the Mail, 
the Sketch, the Mirror, the Telegraph, and the 
Guardian, but not in the Herald, the News 
Chronicle, or the Times. 
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REASONS OF STATE: RUSSIA 


OMMENT On the Powers trial before it began 
Peer between two extremes: on the one 
hand, those newspapers which produced scarify- 
ing accounts of the treatment to which the pilot 
had probably been subjected; on the other, the 
Observer. The Observer, in its amiable desire 
never to be caddish, outdid itself. “Wild assertions 
of brainwashing,’ it argued, ‘do no credit to 
those who would be prevented from making any 
similar comments on a case before the British 
courts.’ But the purpose of the law of contempt 
here (even if some judges appear to be unaware 
of the fact) is simply to enable the accused to 
have a fair trial, so that a defendant's guilt or 
innocence is decided by the court—not by the 
State, or by the mob. In Russia, trials—at least 
of this nature—do not have this purpose. The 
judiciary acts as a branch of the executive. That 
is its sole purpose. There is no question of the 
courts acting on the individual’s behalf as a 
counterweight to, or a protection from, the State. 
The State is deemed to be the true voice of the 
people, from whom the individual should not 
need protection. The courts are a branch of the 
Soviet civil service—as Lenin expressly intended 
them to be. 

Whether Powers should be bullied or cosseted 
—-whether he should be heavily punished, lightly 
punished, or allowed to go free—has conse- 
quently been a matter for executive decision, 
depending on what effect Mr. Khrushchev wanted 
the trial to have on the outside world. It cannot 
have been an easy decision for Mr. Khrushchev 
to make. There must have been good arguments 
for exploiting the trial’s anti-American, rabble- 
rousing possibilities to the utmost. But benefits 
might also be obtained fram making the United 
States look ridiculous (that technique having 
worked so successfully at the time of Powers’s 
capture); in which case the silliness, rather than 
the wickedness, of the affair would be stressed. 

But whatever the decision, it has been made by 
the executive. To say, as the Observer does, that 


‘we should await the proceedings of and outcome 
of the trial before we begin if necessary to con- 
demn it’ is to miss this point. If the proceedings 
appear to have been fairly conducted, and the 
verdict appears to be just, then they should be 
regarded with ever greater suspicion; for this 
would suggest that the Russians are beginning to 
realise the value—which they have been unable 
to realise before—of lending their public trials at 
least the pretence of legality. 

Whether or not Powers has been brainwashed 
is really irrelevant. ‘Brainwashing’ is a loose term 
at the best of times; even the fact that the Rus- 
sians refused to allow him any contact with 
Western representatives could be cited as an 
example. Considering the circumstances of his 
capture it should hardly have been necessary for 
the Russians to use any very formidable pro- 
cesses on him, though like naturalists who have 
captured a rare specimen, it must have been 
tempting for them to experiment on him with 
some of the neo-Pavlovian techniques they have 
evolved. But even if Powers has been treated 
with the friendliest of consideration it would not 
alter the basic unfairness—by Western standards 
—of his trial. Hearty breakfasts are of little con- 
solation to a man condemned. 


Reasons of State: Kenya 


HE wind of change has blown some odd things 
rote: the doorways of Africa, but none 
would be odder and more ironic than the refusal 
to reprieve Peter Poole, sentenced to death for 
the murder, in Kenya, of a servant whom he shot 
dead when he caught him throwing stones at 
Poole’s dogs. 

Poole had a scrupulously fair trial; there has 
been much loose talk of ‘self-defence,’ which he 
never pleaded, but there seems no doubt that he 
was guilty as charged. Yet there can be few who 
imagine that his execution is entirely unconnected 
with the colour of his skin. Poole was a white man 
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sentenced to death for killing an African, for 
which no white man has been executed in the 
entire history of the colony. Africans have main- 
tained that a double standard of justice existed in 
Kenya, as elsewhere in colonial Africa (and in 
some parts of the US, where Negroes have been 
executed for the rape of white women while white 
men in similar circumstances have escaped the 
death penalty for the rape of Negro women). 
What is more, until lately the Africans’ complaint 
has been justified. Nous avons changé tout cela. 
White racialism having been belatedly aban- 
doned by the authorities in Africa, they are now 
preparing to go through the same mistakes again, 
only backwards. Yesterday Poole would have 
been almost automatically reprieved because he 
was the white murderer of a black man. Tomor- 
row, his colour and that of his victim will be 
irrelevant. But today, reasons of state demand 
that African opinion be shown that the law is 
administered, where Britain’s writ still runs, by 
men who know the colour of the future. 

To reprieve Poole, the argument appears to 
have run, would seem like an admission that 
Britain still holds white life dearer than black. To 
execute him will demonstrate that she holds white 
life cheaper than black opinion. It is a savage 
irony that future generations in Kenya will be 
able to point to 1960 as the year when the equality 
of the races was finally demonstrated, not by 
the granting of rights to Africans to farm on the 
White Highlands, or to become members of the 
white clubs, but by the proposition that all men, 
regardless of race and colour, are equal on the 
end of a rope. Justice is commonly portrayed as 
blind; one day, she will also be colour blind; but 
not, it seems, just yet. 


Horse and Rider 


He spoke concernedly about the weather, 
according to the rules of Printing House 
Square etiquette. It was some time before I 
could put the question that worried me. ‘Are 
you optimistic about the future of the Federa- 
tion?’ | was able to ask him at last. 

‘Oh, yes, I think so,’ replied Sir William 
Haley. ‘Every extra day it’s there, more people 
are likely to come to accept its existence.’ Then 
he changed the subject. 

HERE are many reasons why such a mess has 

been made of what was originally an admir- 
able project—the federation of the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland; but in the foreword to his 
Central African Emergency (Heinemann, 30s.) 
Clyde Sanger puts his finger on one of the most 
important of them. In theory, federation was 
designed to bring economic benefit to all three 
countries; therefore it could reasonably be urged 
by realist and idealist alike. In practice, as any- 
body knowing even a little about colonial de- 
velopment knew, the economic benefits would 
prove enticing only if attached to political ad- 
vancement. To offer one without the other in- 
vited trouble: and trouble came. 

But by the time it came, federation became a 
vested interest, with much capital and many re- 
putations at stake. So the trouble was described as 
the work of a few irresponsible agitators. Then, 
when this could be maintained no longer, the 
federal authorities began to argue, as they still 
do, that though the Africans dislike the idea of 
federation, they will like it when they get used 
to it. This belief, depressingly similar to the one 
the Russians have long held about their satellite 
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subjects, is palpably an illusion; but that the 
federal authorities should cling to it is under- 
standable. For influential observers here similarly 
to delude themselves, there is less excuse. 

From the many examples Mr. Sanger pro- 
vides why African mistrust of federation is justi- 
fied, one will suffice: the notorious pronounce- 
ment of Sir Godfrey Huggins (now Lord Mal- 
vern) on ‘partnership.’ 

For public, or British, consumption, he once 
said: ‘Partnership is based on the total rejection 
of any policy of racial domination and suppres- 
sion, and a sincere acceptance of the fact that 
black and white are indispensable to each other 
and that each must by his conduct and actions 
earn the confidence or goodwill of the other.’ 
But for private, or Rhodesian, consumption he 
added the now famous aside that he looked on 
partnership of black and white as the same sort 
of relationship as exists between a horse and 
its rider. 

Is it surprising that the African leaders should 
have come to feel that the British Government, in 
continuing to boast that the aim of federation is 
genuine racial partnership, is deceiving them? 
Yet the African leaders are wrong; Ministers 
here simply deceived themselves. In their 
anxiety to make federation work they blinded 
themselves to any symptoms of its failure to 
work; when these symptoms could no longer be 
ignored, they fell back (like Sir William Haley) 
on a variation of Couéism: ‘every day, and in 
every way, federation is getting better and better 
and better.’ In time, they vainly hoped, the 
African would ‘come to accept its existence.’ And 
then—they changed the subject. 


In the Balance 
f be article “Yugoslavia in the Balance’ in this 
week’s Spectator reminds us that it is time 
for a PS to the controversy in our columns 
earlier this year on the BBC’s Yugoslav service. 
It will be recalled that last March we produced 
a memorandum, providing evidence that the way 
this service was conducted laid it open to suspi- 
cion that it was run for the benefit of Marshal 
Tito, rather than for the Yugoslav people. The 
BBC answered, at considerable length; but 
though they were able to correct minor errors, 
their reply did nothing to refute the basic charges 
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which we had made in our memorandum— 
several of which, in fact, it did not even attempt 
to answer. 

A similar situation arose a few years ago, in 
connection with the BBC’s Russian service. On 
that occasion, we were privately informied that if 
we were prepared to let the matter rest a while, 
the criticisms voiced by various writers in the 
Spectator (and particularly those contained in a 
memorandum from Peter Wiles) would be found 
to have had their effect. So it proved: changes 
were made. For a variety of reasons, not: all 
of them the fault of the BBC, the Russian service 
has not worked altogether satisfactorily since; 
but at least an attempt was made to do some- 
thing. 

The same request came this time. The reason, 
we were told, was that the BBC is in a difficult 
situation vis-a-vis the Foreign Office. The BBC’s 
members, too, are a touchy lot; they prefer, if 
they must set their house in order, to look as if 
they were doing it by their own inspiration, and 
not under pressure from outside. Would we 
please let the matter drop for a while? In due 
course we could expect to find the changes we 
had asked for were being made. 

We now hear that no change is contemplated. 
Apparently there are two main reasons. One is 
that the Foreign Office is more anxious to 
appease Tito than to worry about the quality of 
the BBC’s service. For the reasons Mr. Marcetic 
sets out in his article,-this is a shortsighted view; 
but in any case, we feel that it is no part of the 
BBC’s duty to promote the interests of a dictator- 
ship—even if the FO is so foolish as to feel it is 
desirable to do so. The other is that the BBC’s 
Yugoslav services genuinely do not think of 
themselves as appeasers: they believe that they 
are behaving no differently from the other 
foreign services of the BBC. 

A glance at the Spectator’s original memoran- 
dum, in conjunction with the BBC’s reply, 
should suffice to show this simply is not true. In 
any case, the matter can be simply settled. All 
that the BBC have to do is allow an independent 
investigator loose among the files. If they were 
prepared to allow this in the case of the Russian 
service—where the evidence was far less detailed 
—why not in this case, too? 


Wooing the Straddlers 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE 


HE newspapers are spread with stories about 
be ‘strategies’ being planned by the Presi- 
dential campaigners, but the fact of the matter 
is that there is more groping than planning in 
both headquarters. No one knows the way, for 
the period we are in is wholly without precedent 
in American political history. It must be full of 
hazards, but it is almost impossible to see even 
the above-surface parts of the icebergs. There 
has never been anything like this special session 
of Congress, which brings together in the Senate 
chamber practically the entire cast of both pro- 
ductions. To whose advantage can it be made 
to work? No one knows. If the Democratic 
majorities push through popular legislation, will 
they get credit for it with the voters? It is by no 
means certain that they will. If the Republicans 
accept Democratic legislation, and prevail upon 


NEW YORK 
the President not to veto it, will they get the 
credit? Impossible to say. 

There has never been an election in which the 
party platforms and the declared views of the 
candidates were so nearly identical. To make a 
sensible distinction, the voter will have to turn 
away from the records and the words of the 
candidates and consider other matters—person- 
alities and temperaments and the structure of 
the parties. There is no use in lamenting, as so 
many men of civic virtue do, the fact that we are 
about to have a contest of personalities. There is 
almost nothing else to have a contest of. Yet the 
personalities are enigmatic—even to their owners. 
Senator Kennedy is said to be ahead in charm, 
and many believe that this will be his undoing. 
Some advisers are telling him to conceal his most 
agreeable qualities—his buoyancy, his verve, and 
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his cool, well-stocked, analytical mind. Mean- 
while, some of Mr. Nixon’s advisers are urging 
him to acquire, or give the appearance of having 
acquired, precisely these alleged handicaps. 

The campaign is to feature a series of televised 
debates between the candidates. They will appear 
together before audiences of approximately 
seventy million. It is difficult even to guess at how 
this will work out. There was a time when face- 
to-face debates were popular among American 
politicians running for sub-summit offices, but 
that was in a day when there was some enjoy- 
ment of politics as an intellectual exercise. That 
day is past. Today one cannot even be sure that 
it is advisable to ‘win’ a debate—to out-argue 
one’s opponent. The man who is slower and more 
hesitant in response may well be judged solider 
and sounder than the quick-witted. But one can- 


not be entirely sure of that either. Too much - 


solidity may be taken as stolidity. The people may 
not want a smart-aleck for President, but they 
certainly can’t want a dope, and they are cer- 
tainly not going to have one. As a matter of fact, 
both candidates have steam and speed to spare 
in polemic and controversy. How much to use is 
their problem. The whole terrain is as foreign to 
both — and to everyone else — as that of the 
moon. 


1960 


The Eisenhower years have brought confusion 
of many sorts to American politics. No one knows 
how much of his popularity is purely personal 
and how much is ideological. It is customary to 
say that the country is ideologically Democratic, 
but rises above ideology where Mr. Eisenhower 
is concerned. Everyone thinks him a great fellow. 
If this were altogether true, it would mean that 
Senator Kennedy would be almost impossible to 
beat. The bookmakers do not see it quite this 
way. It is a fact that the registration ledgers show 
seven or eight million more Democrats than 
Republicans. But the Vice-President may be 
right in saying that registration doesn’t mean 
very much and that the country really con- 
sists of 40 per cent. Democrats, 40 per cent. 
Republicans, and 20 per cent. independents and 
straddlers. (This is a way of describing only the 
habitual voters; it leaves out of account the thirty 
or forty million non-voters, some of whom may 
be driven to the polls once or twice in their lives.) 
The importance of party affiliation had begun to 
decline before the Eisenhower years; it has to- 
bogganed since 1952. For the moment, there is 
no Right or Left worth mentioning in either 
party; there is only the broad centre, and in the 
centre of the centre both candidates stand— 
almost in a huddle, as it were. 


In the Middle 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


EWSPAPER guesses about the ‘secret’ of 
Rambouillet and—now—the secret of the 
Bonn talks between Adenauer and Macmillan 
mostly ignore one thing. Charles de Gaulle has 
published at great length an open account of 
what he wants to do, and his reasons for wanting 
it. There is no secret. Neither is there a secret of 
Bonn. We have taken one stumbling step among 
many, some of them backwards or sideways, 
towards the only goal that makes any sense in 
the latter half of the twentieth century. President 
de Gaulle is often, here as elsewhere, referred to 
as an enigma, a question mark. Seen from Bonn, 
particularly by those who have taken time off 
to read his Memoirs, it is not de Gaulle but the 
British who are the enigma. Do the islanders 
mean business this time? Has Mr. Macmillan 
really abandoned his belief that an agreement 
can be reached with the Russians? Were the 
closing sentences of the then Foreign Secretary 
in the Commons debate a hint that, if the two 
problems he propounded could be solved, real 
progress could be made? Up to the Bonn meeting 
these two stumbling-blocks—regulations to pro- 
tect Britain from the misuse of Commonwealth 
free entry of goods by third parties, and concern 
for those members of EFTA who will not. or 
cannot join a tighter organisation—had been 
interpreted as a brusque rejection of European 
Union, economic or political. Significantly it was 
the British spokesman who expressed the differ- 
ence between the talks fifteen months ago be- 
tween Adenauer and Macmillan and those of last 
week. The difference is the Summit. 
One of the facts of British internal politics has 
always been underestimated here; the existence 
of a body of opinion (including all the anti-bomb 
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groups) which wants, and believes possible, an 
‘agreement,’ never clearly formulated, with 
Russia. It seems unlikely that anyone as hard- 
headed as Mr. Macmillan ever believed anything 
so Utopian himself, but because it had to in- 
fluence his foreign policy so extensively it was 
thought here to be his own belief. It is hoped, 
and begins to be believed, that Paris in May 
changed Mr. Macmillan’s mind for good. 

The other point about the Summit disaster, 
which may yet prove to have been a blessing in 
disguise, is not mentioned openly here at all;, but 
the paralysis of United States policy is just as 
present in Chancellor Adenauer’s mind, though 
for different reasons, as it is in President de 
Gaulle’s. The prospect of possible recurrences 
(possible because it does not have to happen, 
but on past form seems likely) of American in- 
decision for what amounts to one year out of 
every four is as great a source of fear to 
Adenauer as it is of opportunity to de Gaulle. This 
does not imply a swing away from the acceptance 
of American leadership by Adenauer; even if he 
wished it, independence of America is imposs- 
ible—and he does not wish it, for Adenauer does 
not want anybody’s hegemony in Europe, not 
even France’s. And the existence of a group in 
French political circles which would view with in- 
difference if not satisfaction the exclusion of 
England from the Continent is not seen here as 
a serious barrier to agreement. De Gaulle is 
above such jealousies, it is believed; but he would 
not himself enter into an attempt to persuade the 
British. This, the Germans are undertaking; 
warily, but with cautious optimism. Though it is 
not going to be easy, the removal of the highly 
doctrinaire secretariat at Brussels so suddenly 
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and completely from the political scene may make 
it easier. 


The reason for Chancellor Adenauer’s deter- 
mined efforts to get Britain into Europe lies where 
the key to his thinking always lies, in the East; 
specifically in Berlin. The chance that the 
Russians will be tempted, before a new American 
administration can work itself firmly into office, 
to try another move against West Berlin is only 
too obvious. 


The internal condition of the Soviet Zone 
(DDR) is quite enough to give weight to such 
suspicions. The Ulbricht oligarchy in East 
Berlin set its industrial contribution to the in- 
tegrated planning of East Europe’s economy far 
too high, in an effort to prove the DDR the fore- 
most pupil of Russian Marxism. After some 
initial successes the long-term results are over- 
strain in every branch of industry; constant break- 
down in raw materials deliveries and resulting 
hold-ups in production. The neglect of small 
everyday needs such as needles and socks makes 
life one long strain for the citizen, as such things 
do not count in the Plan. Above all, the forced 
collectivisation of the peasants has been a serious 
failure. All kinds of basic foods are lacking. 


These consumer troubles are always blamed 
on distribution, but nobody believes that story 
any more. The oligarchy blames the lower ranks 
of party functionaries for the dissatisfaction of 
the populace. The rank and file of the party are 
in a grumbling and rebellious mood. Experts of 
every kind leave their work every day for the 
West and the proletariat has rejected, implicitly 
if not openly, the doctrine of ‘Socialist con- 
sciousness,’ which is supposed to mean present 
sacrifices for a glorious future, but seems to 
simple people just harder and ever harder work 
for less result. The miserable difficulties of life 
in the DDR can be illustrated by one fact. In the 
whole city of Leipzig there are only nine child- 
ren’s specialists left for a population of 600,000. 
What that must mean to families where the 
parents both work long hours does not need to 
be emphasised. The temptation to risk a peace 
treaty with East Germany and a move against 
West Berlin as a heartener to the discouraged 
party and a rich sop to the proletariat must be 
very great. 


It is between this wretched situation in East 
Germany and the Paris of de Gaulle that 
Adenauer balances. No wonder he is willing to 
forget his old resentments towards the British if 
we can bring ourselves to bury ours towards his 
countrymen. For if internal politics is the art of 
the possible, then foreign politics is the art of 
seeing your own position clearly in space and 
time. And Adenauer is the first German Chan- 
cellor since Bismarck who soberly recognises his 
country’s position—in the middle. 





Many of our readers will be sorry to 
hear that Mr. A. E. Harrison, who was 
Sales Manager of the Spectator for fifteen 
years up to the time of his retirement in 
1950, died last week at the age of seventy- 
eight. 
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Under Verwoerd’s Nose 


From a Correspondent 


HEN I first arrived in Johannesburg I soon 

learnt the racial laws: white shall not 
drink with black; white shall not sleep with black; 
white shall not use the same Post Office counter, 
nor train, nor bus, nor railway bridge. I also 
learnt the rules of society: Slegs vir Blankes 
(whites only) at the entrance to lift shafts—and 
on the faces of the café proprietors, who are 
glad to sell food to blacks, but ‘only to take 
away.’ 

If all the rules were kept, ordinary social life 
would be hell; but here in Johannesburg, thosé 
who want to live just ignore them. Take Joe, 
who sits next to me in the office. We do the 
same clerical work. He is black. I am white. He 
spends every spare minute of his time in the 
stream of a never-ending novel. When he feels 
hungry or wants a drink, he finds legal Johannes- 
burg closed to him. But there are always the 
shebeens. They are scattered throughout the 
African townships, but there are also dozens of 
them in the very centre of the town; all illegal; 
all selling liquor at twice the price of the white 
bottle stores—including one in the servants’ 
quarters at the top of a luxury block of all-white 
flats. So Joe goes off during lunch and comes 
back late, and bleary-eyed, ready to shout 
‘Africa’ if any of us whites so much as murmur 
‘Bantu.’ Sometimes he takes me down the back- 
streets and we sling a leg over the wall and sit 
in the fug with Mr. President serving up ex- 
pensive liquor. On my first visit a uniformed 
policeman walked in and I gasped with horror. 
This was the last time I would ever contravene 
Mr. Verwoerd’s liquor laws, I vowed. But the 
policeman just stood there and looked at the 
President with a pained expression. “‘Whea is 
mah beer, man? Come on, Mr. President, man. 
You know what ah takes.’ 

Joe is a law-abiding individual. In a sane 
society he would spend his evenings over darts 
and a pint in a pub before returning home to 
his wife. Not so with Matt, who also works in 
our office. He could never face the prospect of 
getting up before dawn and fighting his way on 
to the morning trains in order to be in time for 
work, nor the thought of queueing for hours on 
cold winter evenings to return to the drabness 
of the African locations. He prefers Bohemian 
sordidness to sleeping in white Johannesburg. For 
him, each night presents an entirely fresh sleep- 
ing problem, for he is like hundreds of other 
intelligent, salary-earning Africans—journailists, 
jazz-band players, men from the mine and ad- 
vertising companies, fashion models and good- 
time girls—who refuse to live the life the Gov- 
ernment has decreed. On top of most of 
Johannesburg's blocks of flats are the ‘boys’ 
quarters.’ People like Matt, who want a bed for 
the night, simply call on their friends to put them 
_ up. 

It was Matt who introduced me to my first 
mixed party. It was held in one of the houses of 
old Johannesburg, which are fighting for breath- 
ing-space in the springing forest of new flats. 
We went into the kitchen, thick with the smell 
of continental cooking, and through into the 
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only other room. Two grotesque modern paint- 
ings dominated the walls and large-size, off-beat 
photographs. Books on philosophy, jazz and the 
hip-novels were scattered among Esquires, New 
Yorkers and Drum magazines. The owner of 
the flat turned out to be Sally, a tall girl with jet- 
black hair falling straight on to her shoulders. 
The atmosphere at Sally’s could be found in a 
thousand student rooms across the world, but 
here there was an unusual number of black men 
and the gramophone projected township jazz 
with an unmistakably South African beat. 

The conversation at these parties is seldom 
deliberately political. In fact, it is hardly political 
at all. Most of Sally’s friends prefer to live rather 
than talk their liberalism. Occasionally the police 
make a raid and the routine is to offer them a 
drink and let them gape for a while at the 
orgiastic sight of white dancing with black. There 
is a 50 per cent. chance they will leave without 
taking further action. 

Sally’s flat comprises part of a house that once 
belonged to a Fascist; I wondered what he would 
think of the place being overrun by Africans, 
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of the white girl cuddling with a black boy-friend 
in the corner, of Sally’s intimate friends sitting 
in the bathroom, ‘where it is warmer.’ He would 
have been still more disgusted if he had called 
at Sally’s one Sunday morning, as I did, to find 
the human remains of the party of the night 
before. There was a little African lady—wife of 
an African writer who has escaped from South 
Africa—making coffee with a white psycholo- 
gist hanging over her shoulder. All the rest of 
the party, white, black and brown, seemed to have 
collapsed under the blanket on the bed in the 
corner. ‘] just crawled in round four o’clock, a 
young Indian girl told me, ‘because there was 
nowhere else to go.’ 

The Immorality and Liquor Acts put fear into 
the hearts of the conventional; but they delight 
the rebels, because they actually bring the people 
who question apartheid closer together. Any 
lingering race feelings are destroyed by the 
common gesture of defiance. And the rebels in 
South Africa are not just a group of iconoclastic 
white students, reacting against the comfortable 
conventions of Western society; they include 
many of the younger, intelligent, educated, salary- 
earning Africans—the up-and-coming African 
middle class—who are trying to win racial equal- 
ity for themselves. They see practical non- 
racialism as the surest antidote to the narrowness 
of Verwoerd’s rule. 


Very Dirty Books 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


It is true that Sir Gerald Dod- 
son is. no longer Recorder of 
London, nor Sir Frank Newsam 
Permanent Under-Secretary at 
the Home Office. On the other 
hand, they still have magistrates 
in Swindon, Sir Theobald 
Mathew is still Director of 
Public Prosecutions, and our 
Mr. Butler, that great freedom- 
fighter who always seems to get his wounds in 
the back, is still Home Secretary. 

So, or even nevertheless, Penguin Books are 
apparently to be prosecuted, under the Obscene 
Publications Act, 1959, for their publication of 
the unexpurgated edition df Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. As the first case brought under the new 
legislation, it is going to have considerable legal 
interest, apart from anything else, for it is now 
possible (and Penguins are going to use the pos- 
sibility to the full) for a defendant to call evi- 
dence on the literary merit of the allegedly 
obscene work. I look forward to the spectacle of 
sundry professors of Eng. Lit., not to say dis- 
tinguished literary figures; being asked idiotic 
questions about their qualifications (‘Do I under- 
stand that you only got a third-class honours 
degree, Professor Auden?’) by the Attorney- 
General. Indeed, the case promises to be one of 
the most splendid and uproarious shows ever put 
on at public expense. I hope that Penguins will 
subpena a policeman called Monaghan, and ask 
him what his literary qualifications are (it seems 
that he heads the devoted group of bluebottles 
who sit at Scotland Yard and knit their brows 
over books that somebody has suggested might 


be obscene. It will be interesting to see who 
appears for the prosecution—for the Act permits 
expert evidence to be called against a book as 
well as for it. Though there has been a welcome 
increase in recent years in the numbers of those 
who do not think Lawrence as great a writer as 
some other people do, it is surely going to be diffi- 
cult for the prosecution to find anybody taken 
seriously by the literary or academic worlds to 
swear that publication of Lady Chatterley's 
Lover is not in the public interest as a literary 
event and that its tendency would be to deprave 
and corrupt those who might read it. 

And so to battle. But before the firing starts. I 
think a few men of ill-will, like myself, may be 
permitted a thought or two. First, a lot of non- 
sense is going to be heard, before the business is 
finally disposed of, about the responsibility for 
the prosecution, particularly when it fails. But 
whoever had the idea, there is no doubt at all 
that it could have been nipped in its unsavoury 
bud by one word from the Home Secretary. 
Whatever the British Constitution may say about 
the separation of powers and the independence 
of the judicature, it is beyond all question that if 
Mr. Butler had not wanted this prosecution to 
proceed, and—rather more important where Mr. 
Butler is concerned—if he had made it clear that 
he did not want it to proceed, it would never 
have proceeded. The Home Office record in the 
field of prosecutions for obscenity is so bad that 
one might have thought that Mr. B would wel- 
come an opportunity to avoid making it any 
worse; but we all know what Mr. B’s motto is: 


Stop thine ear against the singer 
From the red gold keep thy finger; 
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Vacant heart and hand and eye, 

Easy live and quiet die. 
The Home Office, after all, has never been back- 
ward in- recommending prosecutions for ob- 
scenity, though the Select Committee on the 
Obscene Publications Bill was treated in 1958 to 
the hilarious spectacle of Sir Frank Newsam 
trying to pretend that when the Home Office sent 
forty-nine cases to the Director of Public Pro- 
secutions in 1956 these were not recommenda- 
tions for action. 

The Director of Public Prosecutions says in 
his Memorandum that forty-nine cases were 
received from the Home Office?—Not with a 
recommendation, but for consideration. 

Without any comment?—Without comment. 

But at the same time surely the act of sending 
them to him is tacitly a recommendation for 
prosecution in itself?—I do not agree with you. 
We do not make any recommendation of any 
suggestion for prosecution. 

In the same volume of the Select Committee’s 
minutes, incidentally, is Sir Theobald Mathew’s 
declaration that when Ulysses was recommended 
for prosecution, he declined to proceed, on the 
grounds that ‘I regard this book as totally un- 
readable, and the evidence of one Inspector 
Macleod—presumably the predecessor of 
Monaghan—whose job it apparently was to de- 
cide which books on sale in bookshops were 
meet for prosecution and which not. ‘Yes,’ he 
said of The Ginger Man, ‘I have seen that book; 
it is very dirty.’ 

It is all very well to laugh; but we should re- 
member that we can only afford to have serious 
matters like prosecutions left in the hands of such 
people if ultimate control is wielded over them 
by somebody who does not run away and hide 
the second he smells trouble. 

But however clearly it may be possible to 
allocate the responsibility, the fact remains that 
the damage has now been done, and what re- 
mains is to undo it. One way, which might not 
work under English law (though it would be very 
jolly if it did, and I do urge Penguin Books to 
have their lawyers investigate the situation very 
closely), is to follow the admirable precedent set 
by the publishers in the United States of 
Lawrence’s Women in Love. This was seized by 
John S. Sumner, the successor as head of the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice of 
the ineffable Anthony Comstock, and prosecuted 
as obscene. The case was dismissed, whereupon 
the publishers brought an action for libel against 
Sumner and his Society, and won it. 

But perhaps the best method of all might be 
for the judge to take the opportunity to add to 
the list of noble judicial dicta on the subject of 
censorship. There were three such delivered 
during the prosecution of Ulysses in the United 
States — District Judge Woolsey and Appeals 
Court Judges Augustus and ‘Learned Hand. Here 
are Woolsey’s words: 


It is because Joyce has been loyal to his 
technique and has not funked its necessary im- 
plications, but has honestly attempted to tell 
fully what his characters think about, that he 
has been the subject of so many attacks and 
that his purpose has been so often misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. For his attempt sin- 
cerely and honestly to realise his objective has 
required him incidentally to use certain words 
which are generally considered dirty words and 
has led at times to what many think is a too 
poignant preoccupation with sex in the thoughts 
of his characters. .. . 
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Whether or not one enjoys. such a technique 
as Joyce uses is a matter of taste on which 
disagreement or argument is futile, but to sub- 
ject that technique to the standards of some 
other technique seems to me to be little short 
of absurd. 

And here are Augustus Hand’s: 

The book depicts the souls of men and 
women that are by turns bewildered and keenly 
apprehensive, sordid and aspiring, ugly and 
beautiful, hateful and loving. In the end one 
feels, more than anything else, pity and sorrow 
for the confusion, misery and degradation of 
humanity. ... The erotic passages are sub- 
merged in the book as a whole. . . If these 
are to make the book subject to confiscation, 
by the same test Venus and Adonis, Hamlet, 
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Romeo and Juliet . . . as well as many other 
classics, would have to be suppressed. . . Art 
certainly cannot advance under compulsion to 
traditional forms and nothing in such a field is 
more stifling to progress than limitation of 
the right to experiment with a new technique. 
The foolish judgments of Lord Eldon about 
one hundred years ago, proscribing the works 
of Byron, Shelley and Southey, are a warning 
to all who have to determine the limits of the 
field within which authors may exercise them- 
selves. 


The Ulysses case in America marked a turning- 
point in the battle for freedom of expression. The 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover case in Britain could 
mark another. 


Change Their Green Brains... 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


N March, 1959, following a rising in the holy 
lew of Lhasa, the Government of the Dalai 
Lama proclaimed the independence of Tibet and 
repudiated the ‘Agreement of Measures for the 
Peaceful Liberation of Tibet’ which had been 
signed with the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China in Peking on May 23, 195i. 
This agreement had been preceded by a 
Chinese invasion of Tibet and the defeat of the 
Tibetan army at Chamdo in the eastern part of 
the country, and its signature represented the 
reassertion of Chinese suzerainty over an out- 
lying province of the Chinese empire, whose 
status had always depended on the ability of 
Peking to make its will felt there. It provided 
for the return of ‘the Tibetan people . . . to the 
big family of the Motherland—the People’s Re- 
public of China’; for the maintenance of the 
powers of the Panchen Lama (the Dalai Lama’s 
traditional rival); for the absorption of Tibetan 
forces into the People’s Liberation Army; and 
for the setting up of a Military and Administra- 
tive Committee. It also guaranteed that ‘the re- 
ligious beliefs, customs and habits of the Tibetan 
people shall be respected and lama monasteries 
shall be protected’; that ‘in matters relating to 
various reforms in Tibet, there will be no com- 
pulsion on the part of the central authorities’; 
and that ‘the PLA entering Tibet shall abide by 
all the above-mentioned policies and shall also 
be fair in all buying and selling and shall not 
arbitrarily take a needle or thread from the 


people.’ 
It was nearly eight years after this apparently 
moderate treaty that widespread rebellion 


against Chinese overlordship and the flight of 
the Dalai Lama to India enabled the outside 
world to judge what conditions were like in the 
Tibetan autonomous region. Now a legal inquiry 
committee of the International Commission of 
Jurists composed of distinguished and largely 
Asian lawyers has published its report, Tibet and 
the Chinese People’s Republic, which shows 
pretty clearly how the seventeen-point agreement 
of 1951 was carried out from the Chinese side. 
Its principal findings are: 


1. Acts of genocide have been committed in 
Tibet in an attempt to destroy the Tibetans 
as a religious group. 

2. No less than sixteen articles of the UN 
Declaration of Human Rights have been vio- 
lated by the Chinese. These include those for- 
bidding murder, rape, torture, large-scale 


deportations, and the setting of children 
against their parents. There were also viola- 
tions of the right to democratic government, 
to freedom of thought and expression, to 
reasonable working conditions and a reason- 
able standard of living. 

3. That Tibet was ‘a de facto independent 
State’ in 1951, and that the repudiation of 
the Agreement on Peaceful Measures was 
fully justified, since it had persistently been 
violated by the Chinese. 

The Committee did not find that there was suffi- 
cient proof of attempts to destroy the Tibetans 
as ‘a race, nation or ethical group as such.’ The 
word ‘genocide’ is therefore only applicable to 
Chinese policy towards Tibetan Buddhists con- 
sidered as a religious group. 

The conclusions of the report are phrased in 
moderate and judicial language. Some care is 
taken to be fair to the Chinese, and possibly the 
only remediable omission in the evidence given 
(the inquiry committee was not allowed to enter 
Tibet itself) was the failure to reproduce medical 
evidence concerning stories of mysterious opera- 
tions carried out by Chinese doctors on the geni- 
tals of male and female Tibetans. The Tibetans 
themselves believed that they had been sterilised, 
but this was found not to be so. To a layman it 
looks rather as if these operations were in the 
nature of measures intended to control venereal 
disease, which, applied to a primitive people 
more or less by force, were naturally misinter- 
preted and roused panic among the patients. It 
is only fair to say that some of the Tibetans con- 
cerned denied ever having had venereal disease, 
In any case it would have been better to have 
included in the report an authoritative medical 
opinion as to what these.treatments could pos- 
sibly have been. The refugees’ accounts of them 
are remarkably consistent and precise. 

Indeed, the same-cewkd.be said of all the 
refugee narratives reproduced in the report. The 
tale is a sickening one of murder and brutality 
carried out by Chinese who clearly felt them- 
selves to possess an innate superiority over the 
backward Tibetans. What-emerges is a horribly 
realistic picture of Tibet enjoying the blessings 
of rule from Peking. 


He [a Tibetan collaborator] said . . . that 
it was better for the Tibetans that the Chinese 
should come and change such a backward 
people. The Tibetans themselves could not 
change their green brains and that the mixing 
of blood would be good for the Tibetan people: 
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In 1956 the Chinese began to take away new- 
born babies, telling the people that babies would 
interfere with their work. ... The brains of 
the parents were rotten and the children’s 
should not be the same. 

His elder brother told the Chinese when they 
asked for three thousand children to be sent 
to China that 125 had already been sent and 
that it was impossible to send any more... . 
After being taken before a high Chinese official 
he was put to death, in Po-Tano. The family 
asked for news and for his body if he was dead. 
They were told that the body had been buried 
and they were asked what they wanted to do 
with it, eat it? One of the road-workers saw 
him being skinned to death. 

He saw Dzorchen Rimpoche, one of the 
most famous lamas in Kham, tied down to four 
pegs and slit all the way down the abdomen. 

They saw many Chinese inside and horses 
had been taken inside the temple. The Chinese 
brought women inside but the monks refused te 
take them. These were Khamba women who 
were brought in groups surrounded by armed 
Chinese. Scriptures were turned into mattresses 
and also used for toilet paper. A monk named 
Turukhu-Sungrab asked the Chinese to desist 
and his arm was cut off above'the elbow. He 
was told that God would give him back his arm. 

These are a few instances taken at random from 
among hundreds reported by Tibetans from all 
walks of life. They need no commentary. 

But it may be said—it has already been said 
by apologists for the new regime in Tibet—that 
all these stories are merely distortions of Chinese 
efforts to free the Tibetan people from the twin 
burdens of monasticism and feudalism. Slit a 
Jama’s stomach open? A little extreme perhaps, 
but the only way of loosening the grip of super- 
stition. Hammer a red-hot nail into a land- 
owner’s forehead? Not quite what penal re- 
formers would recommend, but he probably did 
far worse to his serfs. Deport children? Only in 
order to give them a better, more progressive 
education. Tibet, after all, was a theocracy, a 
most unenlightened form of government, just 
ripe for the Aufkldrung from the east. And so 
on. ... But, as one reads the evidence, anger 
conquers irony. Fanatical Chinese Communists 
possibly believe the line put out by Peking and 
its propagandists, but in the face of rebellion 
carried out at enormous cost and continuing 
despite fierce repression (in the words of a recent 
number of Red Flag, ‘the sizzling flame of 
activism is visible in both the agricultural and 
pastoral districts’), only those with ‘green brains’ 
could regard their arguments as anything but the 
usual patter of colonialists. ‘They are much better 
off now. Under our rule the country has pro- 
gressed economically. Natives are always the 
worst oppressors of natives.’ Justice was done 
to that sort of cant in Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness. 

Tibet may have been a theocracy (judging by 
the Committee’s remarks on the nature of 
Tibetan society it was not a particularly oppres- 
sive theocracy), but on any decent systém of 
international morality it is impossible to accept 
the thesis that, because a country is backward, 
its more advanced neighbour has a right to 
occupy it and decimate its population. Moreover, 
the fact that the Chinese have a claim to suzer- 
ainty over Tibet hardly alters matters. Even if 
that claim were legally far sounder than it is, 
the fact remains that the Tibetans have usually 
managed to defend their independence through- 
out their ‘history and evidently wish to keep it 
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now. If international law is made the grounds 
for handing over a people to their conquerors 
without protest, so much the worse for inter- 
national law. 

Not that there seems much to be done about 
Tibet now. The history of past Chinese conquest 
and the observable fact that the only lasting form 
of dominion is that exercised over a much 
weaker and less advanced people across a land 
frontier make it probable that the Tibetans will 
be smoothly swallowed by the Chinese python. 
Chinese history is full of such instances. But it 
should be added that the British and Indian 
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shelving of the Tibetan question in the UN in 
1950 on the grounds that that country’s status 
was in doubt (not to mention the British absten- 
tion last year on the Irish and Malayan resolu. 
tion on Tibet) did no credit to either country, 
In the case of India it can also be said to demon- 
strate a remarkable lack ‘of political foresight, 
Now the Indian Government finds its own fron- 
tiers threatened by Chinese aggression—a not 
infrequent result of trying to appease an expand. 
ing power at someone else’s expense. History has 
its little ironies, but this one is hardly a laugh- 
ing matter. 


Yugoslavia in the Balance 


By R. 


Fo the last ten years, Western opinion and 
policy have been firmly based on the premise 
that Titoism was better than Stalinism, and on 
the assumption that Titoism would foster national 
Communism and thus weaken the Soviet bloc. 
Consequently a policy of friendship for the Yugo- 
slav Communist regime was adopted; and it is 
still being adhered to. But the hopes that Tito 
could be a disruptive factor have not been ful- 
filled; in'any case, even if support for Tito’s Com- 
munist government presented no political or 
moral problems, Tito’s increasing age (he is over 
sixty-eight), and the possibility of his retirement, 
disablement or death, require a re-examination 
of the policy. 

Of the likely heirs-apparent, Rankovic seems 
to have been groomed to take over in case of 
Tito’s disappearance. But although Rankovic is 
a personality in his own right, he cannot be com- 
pared with Tito either for the respect he com- 
mands or for his personal qualities. There is no 
certainty that the rank and file of the Yugoslav 
party would unconditionally accept his leader- 
ship. When speaking of ‘the rank and file,’ of 
course, it is necessary to stress that this refers 
only to the hard-core Communists—a minority, 
most of them schooled in the turmoil of the civil 
war. Of the other members of the party, the vast 
majority joined it out of opportunism. They are 
not real Communists, and do not count for much 
(foreign observers’ impressions of Yugoslavia 
are often distorted just because they thus take 
these opportunists as fully-fledged Communists). 

There are hardly any pro-Western or liberal 
elements among the hard-core Communists. They 
are either Stalinists or Titoists; and many of the 
Titoists are pro-Soviet—or at least pro-Khrush- 
chev (Khrushchev’s political and technical suc- 
cesses—even his rude Janguage—have impressed 
them). And though Rankovic’s aim would be to 
carry on with the present Yugoslav policy, it is 
questionable whether he can hope to succeed. 
The possibility of a coup by the more fervent pro- 
Soviet Communists after Tito’s disappearance 
cannot be excluded. Underground Communist 
groups presumably exist in Yugoslavia—even in- 
side the Yugoslav League of Communists. The 
spectacular escape of Colonel Vlado Dapcevic 
into Albania with nearly a dozen of his followers 
not so long ago, and under the very nose of the 
Yugoslav military and security authorities, was 
ominous evidence of the existence of highly 
placed pro-Soviet elements in the party. 
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Should Rankovic survive to take over, he will 
be exposed to pressure from the Soviet and satel- 
lite governments as well as from the pro-Soviet 
lobby in Yugoslavia. It will be much easier to 
rock his boat than Tito’s, because of his smaller 
weight. Probably he will drift farther behind the 
Iron Curtain—even Tito, subject to these pres- 
sures, has been drifting in the same direction. The 
pre-Summit build-up in the Yugoslav press, for 
example, was markedly anti-Western. i 

The main difficulty is that there is no organised 
counterweight against the Stalinists and pro- 
Soviet Titoists in Yugoslavia. The Titoists who 
are members of the party only on account of 
their opportunism cannot be expected to perform 
acts demanding exceptional moral and physical 
courage. Few, if any, of his former Communist 
comrades have followed Diilas in his decision 
openly to embrace democracy as we know it. The § 
non-Communist mass of the people cannot speak 
and have no rallying point. They support Tito 
in so far as he resists Soviet attempts to re-estab- 
lish Soviet dominance over Yugoslavia, though 
they dislike his past and present totalitarian 
methods. But the consciously democratic elements 
in the population have the feeling that they have 
been let down by Western democrats, who some- 
times seem incapable of understanding that Tito- 
ists are Communists. 

Western propaganda (the only means by which 
the West can communicate directly with the 
peoples concerned) manages to convey the im- 
pression that Western governments’ sole interest 
lies in keeping on friendly terms with the Tito 
government, ignoring what the Yugoslav people 
want; and this drives the people—particularly the 
conscious democrats—to cynicism and despair, 
making it less certain they will throw their weight 
behind the Western cause in a crisis. This type 
of propaganda, too, makes Yugoslav Commu- 
nists feel they are indispensable to the West, 
encouraging them to be arrogant and difficult. 

The persistent fallacy of Western diplomacy is 
to consider States and governments as its only 
concern. The Communists think in terms of par- 
ties, classes and individuals, and act accordingly. 
Communist propaganda is always careful to dis- 
tinguish between the ‘ruling (militarist, imperial- 
ist, capitalist, etc.) circles’ and the ‘peace-loving 
population’ in the West: Western sources of in- 
formation make the mistake of identifying Tito 
with the Yugoslavs and Khrushchev with the 
Russians. 
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Titoism, it was hoped, would create national 
Communism in other countries under Commun- 
ist rule. After more than ten years there is little 
to justify this expectation. Tito himself was com- 
pelled to approve the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary. Nowadays, an independent source of 
Communist propaganda may even strengthen 
international Communism, because such propa- 


The Churches 





Not Smug 


By MONICA 


AITING for a tra:n in the Underground one 

morning I found myself humming an en- 
chanting tune, and executing a few tentative 
dance-steps. A moment or two later I was some- 
what surprised to notice the words I was singing 
to it. It was Geoffrey Beaumont’s Folk 
Mass. (The day I find myself dancing Merbecke 
on Piccadilly Circus Station 1 shall be very sur- 
prised indeed.) A couple of days previously I had 
gone to see Beaumont at Camberwell, and we had 
spent a congenial morning strumming out bits of 
the Mass on the piano and listening to it done 
rather better by the Peter Knight Singers on the 
gramophone. Later we wandered round the cor- 
ner for what Beaumont calls ‘a drop of the 
cordial, and he began to explain what his work 
was about. 

‘] take a couple for marriage instruction, or I 
get talking to people in the local—none of them 
been inside a church for years—and they say 
“I'd like to come to your church next Sunday.” 
My heart sinks. Sixteenth-century music . . . the 
organ dominating everything . . . the congrega- 
tion mumbling along. How can they possibly feel 
at home in it? What's it got to do with the 
“Housewives’ Choice” kind of music which 
makes up the background of most people’s 
lives? I know I shall see these people once and 
never again and I. don’t blame them.’ 

This reaction is touchingly typical of much 
Christian thinking since the war, whether of 
Roman priests saying Mass in the vernacular or 
Anglican ordinands trying to do factory work. 

“Whatever we are, we're not smug any more,’ 
another priest said to me recently, and knowing 
that he was referring not to the senior reaches but 
to the stratum of priests around and under the 
forty mark, I was inclined to agree. More and 
more, Christians seem to be engaged in a per- 
petual interior dialogue, trying to.discover by 
slow and critical thought who they are and what 
they are doing. 

‘If the Incarnation means anything,’ we seem 
to be saying, ‘then it means the Church identifying 
itself completely with everyday life. We've heard 
too much about the superiority of the cloister, 
about withdrawal from the world, about celibacy 
being the ideal state. For too many have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake. We want something different. We think 
Christianity has too often encouraged a dicho- 
tomy between the life of the spirit and every- 
day life. We want holiness through love, through 
Marriage, through family life, through work, 
through politics, through social life, or we don’t 
Want it at all. Our God is an engagé God, and 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer is our prophet. (“To be with- 
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ganda is often more acceptable in certain coun- 
tries than straight Soviet propaganda. 

A prosperous Yugoslavia, not entirely under 
Communist rule, would certainly give a new im- 
petus to the restiveness in Eastern Europe, and 
weaken Communism in general. But this cannot 
be achieved without the present Western policy 
being re-thought deeply and drastically. 


Any More 


FURLONG 


out desire is a mark of poverty. . . . The Christ- 
ian is not a homo religiosus, but a man, pure and 
simple, just as Jesus was a man... . To be a 
Christian does not mean to be religious in a par- 
ticular way, to cultivate some particular form of 
asceticism—as a sinner, a penitent or a saint—but 
to be a man... . It is not some religious act 
which makes a Christian what he is, but participa- 
tion in the suffering of God in the life of the 
world. . . . Man is challenged to participate in 
the sufferings of God at the hands of a godless 
world.” 

This is interesting to say, but abominably 
difficult to do. So difficult, in fact, that we spend 
an interminable time discussing minor aspects of 
the situation hoping (I speak only for myself) to 
postpone the painful moment of practice. The 
subject has endless ramifications of which even 
the most remote have a certain importance. What 
about abolishing the parson’s freehold? What 
about running parishes in groups under the senior 
Vicar? What about retiring senile Vicars? What 
about evening courses for would-be priests? What 
about ordaining the workers? What about part- 
time priests? What, for goodness’ sake, about 
ordaining women? And beneath our compulsive 
arguments lies the real issue which illumines 
nearly every page of Letters from Prison. What 
is the Church now, in the twentieth century, and 
what’s it for? For skilful as we may be at spin- 
ning phrases, it is in our actions that the Church 
is defined. We can chatter about ideas till we 
become as great a bore.as the Buchmanites, but 
it is only in so far as we practise the love of 
God that there is any point in our existence at 
all. So huge are our pretensions that when we fail 
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we are, to adapt St. Paul, of all men the most 
laughable—pomposity losing its trousers has 
nothing on us. If the Church is to behave as 
feebly as she has done at Notting Hill (leaving 
one or two priests to face alone a rising barrage 
ot intimidation from racialist thugs), or as she 
used often to do over social injustice (‘The 
people round here,’ a Franciscan told me in 
Plaistow, ‘say that the Church has always been 
on the side of the guv nor’), or as she did until 
recently on the official level over South Africa, 
then we might just as well spend our Sunday 
mornings in bed. 

But then no sooner have we said, ‘So this is 
the Church—this worst of cards in the Establish- 
ment pack,’ than we catch a glimpse of her so 
wildly original, so brave and so breathtakingly 
beautiful, that we fall in love with her all over 
again. Dietrich Bonhoeffer died at the hands of 
the SS at Flossenburg, but there are numbers of 
others who have caught his extraordinary secret. 
The new Bishop of Masasi has been letting it out 
for years, with and without official encourage- 
ment. Father Groser, of Stepney, has been 
demonstrating it ever since the 1914-18 War. 
Father Joseph Williamson illustrates it superbly 
among the vice rings of Cable Street. Archbishop 
de Blank, leading his accusing procession through 
the streets of Capetown, seems to have some of 
the clues, as have numerous humbler Christians 
less exposed to the public eye. In the end, indeed, 
it may be not so much the way Christians behave 
in extraordinary situations which matters, as the 
way dozens of them manage to make goodness 
work in ordinary everyday existence. The lay- 
men at Taizé who try to live out the liturgy in 
their daily lives, the Iona Community, the house- 
churches at Halton, the two Greenhilis, and num- 
berless other parishes, groups and individuals all 
over the place are the real glory of the Church. 

These people have imitated Christ to the point 
of identification with the world, and the question 
is how the rest of us who happen to be impaled 
on the sharp end of Christian belief learn how 
to do it too. Is it prayer, is it fasting, is it the 
sacraments, is it faith, is it obedience? No doubt 
it is all of these things, and much more besides. 
It is certainly putting down our hypocrisy long 
enough to admit that we don’t love other people, 
but that, fools as we shall undoubtedly look, 
sooner or later we shall have to try. 





‘Step forward the clowns who found their way into Canton last Saturday night! , . 
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LONDON 


On Television next Tuesday 
at 9.35 p.m. 


DEAR DELINQUENT 


by Jack Popplewell 











Besides a long run in the West End, the international 
humour of ‘“‘ Dear Delinquent” has entertained 
audiences in many European capitals. 


Monica Evans, a talented young actress, plays ‘her 
first television lead as a young girl proud of a most 
unexpected family tradition. Other leads are played 
by Donald Hewlett and Patrick Cargill. 


A “Play of the Week” to suit the mood of the 
holiday season, it has been specially adapted for 
television by the author Jack Popplewell. 


* 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


London’s Television 
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EATING 
EARTH 


Do you care for your family? Are you proud of the care you 
lavish on them? Most people go to great length to see that 
the family is well fed and housed. That is as it should be. 


And yet some of your family have been eating earth. They 
were starving. For four or five years nearly a quarter of a 
million Algerian refugees have been struggling for life on the 
borders of Tunisia and Morocco. U.N. observers state that 
about 85% of them are old people and children. They are 
the innocent victims of a most cruel war. We are not con- 
cerned with the affairs of the war but we must not blind our- 
selves to the dreadful horror which is being enacted. 


A British M.P. recently visited the camps in Tunisia. He is an 
experienced observer and has seen poverty in many gross forms. 
He writes:—“They took mie to what they called one of the 
‘best camps.’ After five minutes I wanted to go away. I had 
seen such dreadful suffering, it was too much! People with 
bones going soft, hair falling out, bodies completely covered 
with sores. Children had to be carried about as the poor little 
bones would not support the bloated bodies.” 


His letter goes on, but surely we have written enough. Inquiry 
shows that most of the aid sent to these refugees has come from 
Iron Curtain countries. It is natural that they think the West 
has little interest in their suffering. 


Our appeal is not on the grounds of politics. We are appealing 
because we believe that all the people of the world are of one 
family. Most of us say The Lord’s Prayer. In it we confess 
that we are all children of one Father. 


We plead that it is your family out there. In the agony of 


hunger they clutch at earth and swallow it in a vain attempt 
to end the pain. Please help us in our work of mercy! 


Your gift will be forwarded without one penny of deduction. 
All our workers are voluntary, and we have good friends bear- 
ing the costs. Your gift, large or small, will be received with 
gratitude by the Hon. Treasurer, 


The Rt. Hon. JAMES GRIFFITHS, P.C., M.P. 
War on Want 
9, Madeley Road, Ealing, W.5 


Please cross your postal order or cheque, ““Algerian Appeal.” 





War on Want desires to thank the generous people who made 
possible, in recent months, £13,000 for Agadir. To Algerian 
regroupment camps £12,100 and many other areas of distress. 
War on Want supports an Orphanage for 100 Algerian 
refugee boys near Tunis and we plan a Girls’ Home. Your 
gifts could make this possible. Old jewellery, dentures and 
spectacles bring good prices. Greatly appreciated. 
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TOURIST IN AFRICA 


(6) Last Days 
Salisbury—the Matopos—Capetown—Home. 


March 20. The changes in the city are greater 
than a first glance revealed. The streets, as all the 
inhabitants often remind one, are laid out so 
that a team of oxen could be turned in them. Last 
year there was no ‘traffic problem.’ Now parking 
meters have sprung up everywhere and the lead- 
ing grocer has built a ‘park’ on his roof, ap- 
proached by a ramp like the Guggenheim Gal- 
lery in New York. Customers go down to the 
shop by lift, make their purchases and collect 
them at the door when they drive down. There 
are ‘drive-in cinemas.’ Every sign of the early 
settlers is disappearing. Also the word ‘settler,’ 
which is now held to be opprobrious and politi- 
cally tendentious. 

I have already remarked on the difficulties that 
face a modern traveller in the kaleidoscopic 
changes of euphemism. In the old days ‘settlers’ 
were proud of their distinction from officials. 
Now they wish to be called plain ‘Rhodesians,’ 
fearing that their original name suggests recent 
and temporary occupation. The oddest manipu- 
lation of vocabulary is the one by which a white 
American is classified as a European and a black 
American as an ‘alien native.’ ‘Native,’ surely the 
most honourable appellation for white or black, 
is never used of whites and some blacks resent 
it. ‘Nigger’ (except as a term of affection used 
among niggers) and ‘Kaffir’ have long been 
thought offensive. ‘Bantu’ is held to be inexact 
by anthropologists. ‘African’ is clearly too vague 
for use. I am told that in the USA one may say 
‘negro’ but not ‘negress.’ They like to be called 
‘coloured.’ But ‘coloured’ in most of Africa 
means mulatto. In my lifetime I have seen 
‘Anglo-Indian,’ which [| still use to describe my 
mother’s family, come to mean _ Eurasian. 
Goanese for some mysterious reason are huffy 
if they are not called ‘Goans.’ There is no end 
to the flood of genteelism that is eroding the 
language. Well, I don’t suppose any blackamoors, 
niggers, Kaffirs, natives, Bantu or Africans will 
read this diary. Some whites may, so I apologise 
for calling some of them ‘settlers,’ but I don’t 
know how else without periphrasis to describe 
those nice, pinkish people who have come to 
Settle here. 

Very few indeed of these settlers survive or 
descend from the original invaders of seventy 
years ago. Those who do are very proud of it 
and display certificates of the fact, like armorial 
bearings, in their houses. Not all the ‘pioneers’ 
were riff-raff. Missionary stock provides a num- 
ber of the present leading citizens. But the immi- 
gration which has changed the character of the 
country occurred since 1945. This change is 
illustrated in an exhibition which is now being 
held; a collection of furniture and objets d'art 
lent by private owners in the Federation. The 
catalogue emphasised its federal character, but 
everything (I think) comes from Southern 
Rhodesia and almost everything has been 
brought here since 1945. 


By EVELYN WAUGH 
(Illustrated by Quentin Blake) 


It is organised and introduced by a youngish 
bachelor who keeps an antique shop, bubbles 
with the lore of Mr. Betjeman and Mr. Osbert 
Lancaster—he has settled at the moment on 
William IV as the ‘nicest’ period—and is himself 
an outstanding example of the change in charac- 
ter of modern Rhodesians from the pioneers. He 
chose and arranged the exhibits, as far as pos- 
sible as ‘period rooms,’ the last of which is a 
sly comment on the taste of his humbler neigh- 
bours—a room furnished with pieces of ‘local 
manufacture more gruesome than anything to 
be seen even in the shop windows of England. 

There are four collectors in Rhodesia with rich 
possessions; these have provided the most not- 
able pieces. But there are also single exhibits 
from many widely dispersed houses. John, for 
example, had lent the superb embroidered train 
worn by his great-great-grandmother at the 
christening of the King of Rome. 
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Not everything would attract interest or even 
be accepted for sale at Sotheby’s. Indeed, from 
my own Somerset neighbours in a five-mile radius 
I could assemble a more varied and valuable 
exhibition than the whole Federation can afford. 
But the significance of the Salisbury Exhibition 
is that anything worth showing should be there 
at all; that it is now possible to illustrate with 
reasonably good examples almost every period 
of European taste. The recent settlers have 
brought their household gods with them. This, 
much more than the ‘skyscrapers, impresses the 
tourist with a sense of the depth of European 
settlement. Also of its humanity; for the new 
settlers have not adopted the narrow habits of 
thought of their predecessors. 

- * * 

The commercial growth of Salisbury, its tower- 
ing banks and insurance offices, its neatly dressed 
Rotarians, make one forget that it is also the 
seat of government—of two Governments, in- 
deed, with two Parliaments, two Prime Ministers, 
a Governor-General and a Governor. John and 


Daphne and I were commanded to a large dinner 
party at Government House for a visiting British 
Minister It was a prett. sight when the ladies left 
the table to see them in their long dresses and 
long white gloves cluster round the door and 
curtsey like altar boys to the Governor-General. 
When they had left I found myself sitting next 
to a local cultivated bigwig. I attempted some- 
thing polite about how delightful his country 


was for a visit. He spoke, as politicians will, of 


the great progress and potentialities of his 
country 

I said: ‘I think you are a bachelor. I should 
not care to bring up children here.’ 

‘Why not?’ rather sharply scenting politics. 

‘The accent.’ 

I think there was a glance of sympathy in his 
eye. He did not expatiate on the educational 
advantages, the salubrious climate, the oppor- 
tunities for enrichment. Instead he talked of his 
own upbringing in England. 

When the Governor-General thinks a party has 
lasted long enough, he sends an ADC to play a 
record of the Death Song from King Kong. 


March 21. There was racing this afternoon 
at Mirandellas. 'n living memory lions were shot ~ 
where the racecourse now stands. John had a 
horse running. Daphne and I left him and his 
chaplain there and drove off into the native 
reserve in search of a Jesuit missionary | had 
known in England. He did not know it then, but 
it was to be his brother who was sent out as head 
of the official inquiry into the riots in Nyasaland. 

One does not see many Africans in Salisbury; 
fewer it seemed than in London. There are 
black porters in the larger shops and the white 
shop-girls are abominably rude to them. They are 
also rather rude to their white customers, for they 
are at pains to demonstrate that under God all 
white men were created equal. The well-paid 
plumber who comes out to work in a private 
house eXpects to sit down in the dining-room 
with the family. He has a black, ill-paid assistant 
who squats outside. Here, as in England, the 
champions of the colour bar are the classes whose 
modest skills many negroes can master. 

Southern Rhodesia differs historically from, 
say, Uganda and Nyasaland. Here the whites 
came as conquerors; there the natives voluntarily 
put themselves under the protection of the 
English Crown. The conquest was not a feast of 
arms to be remembered with pride, but it was 
an exercise of high chivalry compared with the 
occupation of Australia, where the settlers 
regularly put out poisoned food for the abor- 
igines. The tribes which were conquered were, in 
many cases, themselves recent conquerors. Force 
of arms had always been recognised in Africa as 
giving right of possession. 

The visitor to Rhodesia sees as little of the 
natives as a visitor in the United States sees 
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of the very poor. (But in Rhodesia the natives are 
proportionately more numerous than the desti- 
tute in America.) They have no obvious tribal 
characteristics. They are not beautiful like the 
Masai or buoyant like the Wachagga or pic- 
turesquely prehistoric like the Wagogo. All wear 
a drab uniform of shirt and shorts. They have 
the hang-dog air of the defeated people, which 
indeed they are. 

What is known of Mashona history is 
ignominious; they were the prey of the Matabele 
before white men :ppeared in the country. Like 
the slum-dwellers of industrial England in the last 
century, they get very drunk rather often. They 
clearly enjoy football and splashing in the water. 
The missionaries say they have some enthusiasm 
in religious exercises But on the superficial 
observer—or on me at any rate—they cast a 
gloom not easily dispelled. 

Colonel David Stirling, with whom I served 
in the war, came here on a commercial enterprise 
and was so depressed by the conditions of the 
natives that he has devoted the last ten years of 
his life to persuading the settlers that a ‘multi- 
racial society’ is not merely a politicians’ cliché. 
But his Capricorn Society has made less impres- 
sion than he hoped. 

As soon as we left the main road Daphne and 
I found ourselves in the same dusty, dreary 
country as surrounds Serima—rough tracks, low 
scrub, occasional patches of mealies and clusters 
of huts. We got lost; inquiries for a Mission led 
us to an Anglican school where boys were play- 
ing football; a teacher gave us a guide to the 
Jesuits. They were playing football there, too, 
and some boys were splashing in an iron water- 
tank. There were four or five priests, in their 
working clothes of shirts and shorts; two at least 
of them men of high scholarship. We had lost 
so much time in getting there that we could 
barely greet our friend before setting back. He 
does not repine either for Farm Street or for 
Salisbury. Although they are so near (when one 
knows the way) to Mirandellas, he and his com- 
panions see few white people except the Native 
Commissioner. Their life is devoted to the 
Mashona, at the central school and in touring the 
villages. I have seen lonelier and more comfort- 
less missions in many parts of the world—in 
British Guiana, for instance, where up-country 
I stayed with a solitary priest whose greeting 
was: ‘You are most welcome. I have been 
hoping for someone to come and pull out two 
of my teeth’—but the outward aspect of this 
station has a penetrating drabness. 


March 22. A last tourist trip, to the Matopos. 
These famous hills are second only to the Eastern 
Highlands in natural beauty and they are much 
odder. At Leopard Rock there were compari- 
sons to be made with other scenery in other parts 
of the world. There is nothing I know at all like 
the Matopos. They comprise some fifty by thirty 
miles of bare granite and green valleys. The 
district caught the particular fancy of Cecil 
Rhodes and it is here by his wish that he is buried 
on a spot which he named ‘the View of the 
World,’ which he designated as a ‘Valhalla’ for 
the heroes of the country. It is therefore a region 
of particular sanctity to patriotic Rhodesians. 
Also to the Matabele, who first chose it as a burial 
place for their king, Mzilikazi, who led them here 
out: of. Zululand in 1838. When pioneers rifled 
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this royal cave, Rhodes had it walled up and made 
formal reparation for the sacrilege with the 
sacrifice of black oxen. But there are older 
associations than the Matabele. The rock clefts 
are covered with bushmen drawings of men, 
animals and unidentified shapes, categorised by 
archeologists into periods of varying skill, from, 
perhaps, before the beginning of the Christian era 
until shortly before the arrival of the Matabele. 

Most modern Rhodesians seem to be morbidly 
incurious about native customs and beliefs. Their 
predecessors fought the natives, stole their cattle, 
tricked them into making concessions, but they 
perforce studied them in a rough and ready way 
and mixed with them. Dr. Jameson was sworn 
as a member of Lobengula’s bodyguard and, in 
violation of his oath, led the attack against him. 
Selous, the most famous hunter and explorer of 
Rhodesia, had a black wife; a mulatto daughter 
of his lives in the outskirts of Salisbury today. 
The Afrikaan conception of apartheid would 
have been alien and (I think) outrageous to most 
of the early adventurers. 
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Next day, March 23, we left at dawn and 
took the aeroplane to Bulawayo. A car was wait- 
ing there to take us to breakfast at Government 
House. This is the house built by Rhodes for his 
own use on the site of Lobengula’s kraal. It is a 
charming, low, shady building in the Dutch- 
colonial style. In an outbuilding there is the model 
of a reconstruction of the kraal as it stood in 
Lobengula’s day, part cantonment, part cattle 
ranch. In the trim garden stands a surprisingly 
paltry tree which is pointed out as the one under 
which he held court. There is nothing else at 
Government House or anywhere in his kingdom 
to awake his memory; his grave is unknown, his 
treasure stolen or lost, his posterity unrecognised. 
But he haunts it yet, a deeply tragic figure from 
Shakespearian rather than from classical drama; 
Lear, Macbeth, Richard II, he has a touch of 
them all. What a part for Mr. Paul Robeson could 
be written of his doom. He was the victim of 
history. The Matabele kingdom was a military 
institution aptly organised to survive and prosper 


in any age before Lobengula’s. He inherited a ~ 


superb army and war was the condition of his 
authority. The young warriors had to blood their 
spears. If the white men had not entered Central 
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Africa his dynasty might have lasted centuries, 
He was personally brave, majestic, intelligent and 
honourable. The curious thing is that he 
genuinely liked white men, protected them when 
it was in his power to annihilate, kept his word 
when he might have tricked them. The white men 
he met were mostly scoundrels. It is generally 
supposed that it was their avarice alone which 
overthrew him. ; 

Mashonaland proved a disappointment to the 
prospectors. Driven by the hope of finding 
another Rand or another Kimberley they 
clamoured for Matabeleland. Contemporary 
accounts of Lobengula’s last decade make shame- 
ful reading. The white concession-hunters 
camped all round. him; they brought him 
champagne and rifles; Dr Jameson treated him 
with morphia; a squadron of Life Guards 
paraded before him in full dress; the Jesuits 
designed a coat of arms for his carriage door. And 
all the time his regiments watched their huge, 
naked monarch grow fat and muddled. He wrote 
personally to Queen Victoria for guidance. He 
sent ambassadors to Cape Town who were kid- 
napped or murdered. And the young warriors 
grew mutinous. 

It was not only the fortune-hunters who 
welcomed his fall. Before attacking, Rhodes 
sought the sanction of the missionaries, and got 
it. It is hard to realise now that at the time of the 
Diamond Jubilee many men of good will and 
intelligence thought the Pax Victoriana a reality. 
The bloody little forays of the Matabele seemed 
to them a shocking anachronism. Even now you 
will find people of some good will and some 
intelligence who speak of Europeans as having 
‘pacified’ Africa. Tribal wars and slavery were 
endemic before they came; no doubt they will 
break out again when they leave. Meantime under 
European rule in the first forty years of this 
century there have been three long wars in Africa 
on a far larger scale than anything perpetrated by 
marauding spearmen, waged by white men 
against white, and a generation which has seen 
the Nazi regime in the heart of Europe had best 
stand silent when civilised and uncivilised notions 
are contrasted. But the missionaries genuinely 
believed that the autocrats, their fierce aristo- 
cracies and their witches were the only grave 
impediments to the establishment of the sign of 
charity. Fr. Prestage, SJ, who gave his whole life 
to natives of Rhodesia wrote: ‘If ever there was 
a just war, the Matabele War was just.’ 

Lobengula’s flight after defeat, aged and half 
stupefied; his pathetic attempts to make peace by 
giving a bag of sovereigns to two troopers (who 
stole it); his wagon of treasure—carrying what? 
the rubbishy gifts of his European courtiers? 
ivory? gold?—driven into some cleft in the rocks, 
hidden, perhaps pilfered, perhaps still there; his 
disappearance across the river and death, it is 
said, from smallpox, in an unknown spot; all this 
comprises the very stuff of poetic drama. 

After breakfast we drove back to Bulawayo. It 
has a quiet, old-fashioned air which, I am told, the 
inhabitants do not particularly relish. Not long 
ago it was the commercial capital of Rhodesia. 
Now Salisbury has cut it out. There are no sky- 
scrapers here. The shops have a sombre, 
provincial respectability like those of the Scottish 
Lowlands. The chemist has a panelled window 
surmounted by the traditional glass bottles of 
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coloured water and, inside, the drawers and jars 
with the Latin labels that used to delight one’s 
childhood. Salisbury chemists are ablaze with 
advertisements of patent medicines, cosmetics and 
baby-foods. 

Rhodes’s original estate, which he left in trust to 
the colony, consists of 95,700 acres, the agricul- 
tural and arable part divided into fifteen farms 
let to tenants, and the rocky remainder, which is 
laid out and maintained as a pleasure ground. 
This is the Matopo Park, entered through gates 
presented by a member of the Beit family, which 
encloses Rhodes’s grave on his View of the World. 
Beyond this there are some quarter of a million 
acres added by proclamation in 1953. 

These do not come under the control of the 
Rhodes Trustees but of the National Parks 
Department, who have laid out roads and gener- 
ally set out to make the place attractive to white 
tourists by reducing the number of native famil- 
ies. The natives had no wish to move. Many of 
them had quite clear memories of Rhodes’s 
funeral, and of Colonel Rhodes’s subsequent 
speech in which, with undisguised emotion, he 
had said; ‘As a proof that I know the white man 
and the Matabele will be brothers and friends for 
ever, I leave my brother’s grave in your hands. I 
charge you to hand down this sacred trust to 
your sons that come after you and from genera- 
tion to generation and I know if you do this my 
brother will be pleased.’ 

Would the Great White Chief be pleased, they 
asked, to see them turned out in under fifty years 
to make way for picnic parties from the cities? 
Eventually the decision was modified; some 700 
families with ten head of cattle apiece have been 
allowed to remain. 

One can now drive to the foot of the hill called 
‘the View of the World’ and an easy climb takes 
one to the summit. The panorama is indeed 
stupendous and worthy of all that has been 
written and said of it. Rhodes in naming it did 
not claim it was the finest ‘view’ in the world; he 
meant rather that from this quite modest 
eminence one does in that clear light and un- 
broken horizon get, as the guide-book says, ‘a 
strange impression of looking out over the utter- 
most parts of the earth. It is a curious fact that 
aeroplanes have added nothing to our enjoyment 
of height. The human eye still receives the most 
intense images when the observer's feet are 
planted on the ground or on a building. The aero- 
plane belittles all it discloses. 

At Rhodes’s funeral the Bishop of Mashona- 
land read a poem of four stanzas composed by 
Kipling for the occasion. The theme was Vision: 

Dreamer devout by vision led 
Beyond our guess and reach. 

The terms of panegyric amount almost to 
apotheosis : 

There till the vision he foresaw 
Splendid and whole arise 

And unimagined Empires draw 

To council ’neath his skies, 

The immense and brooding Spirit still, 
Shall quicken and control. 

That was written only fifty-seven years ago and 
already every. prediction has been belied. 

In his own lifetime, and largely by his own 
imprudence and dishonesty, he had _ seen 
Afrikaaners and British in South Africa hope- 
lessly embittered. Today his great project of the 
all-British Cape to Ce::¢ ote has lost all mean- 


ing; the personal, honourable ascendency of 
Great White Chiefs has degenerated into 
apartheid. One is tempted to the trite contrast of 
the achievements of the politician and of the 
artist; the one talking about generations yet un- 
born, the other engrossed in the technical 
problems of the task at nand; the one fading into 
a mist of disappointment and controversy, the 
other leaving a few objects of permanent value 
that were not there before him and would not 
have been there but for him. But Rhodes was not 
a politician; or rather he was a minor one. He 
was a visionary and almost all he saw was 
hallucination. 

He was not, as Jameson disastrously was, a man 
of action. He was neither a soldier nor an 
explorer. Much has beer: made of the incident 
of his going out almost alone into the Matopos to 
make peace with the dissident Matabele. It was 
a courageous act, admirably performed, but in 
fact it was precisely what Fr. Prestage had done 
with another group of Matabele chiefs four 
months earlier. The Matabele were then hopeless 
and leaderless. The promised immunity to rifle 
fire had proved to be an illusion. They could have 
been a considerable nuisance if they had con- 
tinued to sulk with their spears in the inaccessible 





hills; but they were a defeated people. The 
significant feature of the celebrated Indabas was 
the personal efiect Rhodes made. He was known 
to the Matabele only by repute. There can be no 
doubt that after those meetings they looked to 
him with something of the awe they had accorded 
their kings. African politicians who are now 
idolised, might with profit remember how 
capriciously these emotions can be aroused 
among their people. 

Rhodes was a financier. He made a huge 
fortune very young at a time when other huge 
fortunes were being made. But the Kimberley 
millionaires were few and they were not lucky 
prospectors but assiduous businessmen. Rhodes’s 
predominant skill was in the market, in negotiat- 
ing combinations, monopolies and loans, in 
beguiling shareholders, in keeping up the price of 
Chartered Company stock when it never paid a 
dividend, in using first-hand information to buy 
and sell, in creating, imposing and preserving a 
legend of himself that calmed the stock market. 
And money for him was not an end; it was not 
the means to pleasure or even to personal power; 
it was the substance of his dreams. 

There is an attractive side to Rhodes’s 
character; his experimental farms; his taste in 
the houses he chose to live in; his respect for 
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native pieties. The scholarships he founded at 
Oxford set a model which has been followed in 
other countries, whose confidence in their ‘way 
of life’ is so strong that they believe they must 
only be known to be loved. It is noteworthy that 
his scholarships were for Americans, colonials 
and Germans. The Latin countries were 
excluded. For his obsessive imagination was 
essentially puerile. His first Will, made before he 
had much to leave, provided for the foundation 
of a kind of secret society dedicated to the 
supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon race. He had a 
schoolboy’s silly contempt for ‘dagoes’; for the 
whole Mediterranean-Latin culture. He set out 
quite deliberately to provoke war with the 
Portuguese and was only stopped by’ Lord 
Salisbury. He saw in his fantastic visions of the 
future a world State of English, Germans and 
North Americans. But his most important 
associates both in South Africa and in Europe 
were nearly all Jews. That is the point, so often 
missed, of Belloc’s “Verses to a Lord.’ There was 
no conceivable reason why Jews as much as 
Gentiles should not make fortunes in the diamond 
and gold fields, or why they should not welcome 
an exercise of force to facilitate their business. 
What was absurd was Rhodes’s promoting their 
interests with idiotic cries of Anglo-Saxon 
racialism. 


March 25. John and I gave a small dinner 
party, my own farewell combined with the 
‘coming-out’ of his second daughter. At the table 
we were predominantly British; there was one 
Prussian; Rhodes would have approved of that; 
but there were also French, Hungarians, Greeks, 
the dagoes he wished to. exclude from his mad 
Anglo-Saxon world; who now form a large and 
lively part of the population. The restaurant was 
Portuguese, newly opened at the top of one of the 
new tall buildings. French cooking has not yet 
reached Rhodesia (it is, I am told, rapidly dis- 
appearing from London) but Salisbury has now 
reached the degree of sophistication when 
restaurants go in and out of fashion. The 
Portuguese cooking and wine were excellent. We 
were far from the bottled sauces and tinned 
vegetables that used to encumber so many of the 
tables of British Africa. 


March 26. The anniversary of Cecil Rhodes’s 
death. Public notices had been inviting the 
citizens to commemorate the event at his statue 
in the main square of the town. The Governor 
was there, some police and some schoolchildren, 
but it was not an imposing gathering. Rhodes’s 
picture hangs in all public places and in some 
private ones, but the cultus seems tepid: He is 
as much revered by the new generation of Salis- 
bury as, perhaps, is Abel Janszoon Tasman in 
Hobart. The ‘immense and brooding Spirit’ no 
longer ‘quickens and controls.’ 

Early that afternoon I took the aeroplane for 
Cape Town. 

All airports I know are forbidding; Johannes- 
burg, where we stopped late that afternoon, is, 
surely, the worst in the world. We were herded 
down into a concrete basement; a sort of bomb 
shelter furnished with half a dozen doors into 
which, one by one, we were directed. No one was 
seen to emerge. A lamp over the door gave the 
signal and a sallow young woman announced 
through-a microphone ‘Passenger Waugh will pro- 
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ceed to door number 3’. It was like the play of 
Dunsany’s I once saw, in which a group of 
criminals were summoned to death by (I think) 
an oriental idol. When I reached the appointed 
place I found a civil enough young immigration 
officer who stamped my passport and released me 
by a further door into a passage which led to the 
upper level and a waiting room of the normal 
kind. 

The aeroplane brought me to Cape Town that 
night and I drove straight to the Pendennis Castle 
and slept on board in comfort. 


March 27. Good Friday. We do not sail until 
evening, but I do not go ashore. It is pleasanter 
now to see from the decks the famous view of 
Table Mountain and the decent old city. 

Anyone who travelled by troopship to the 
Middle East in the days when the Mediterranean 
was impassable, must have grateful—some, I 
believe, have tender—memories of the hospitality 
of Cape Town. After weeks at sea with blackened 
port-holes we found a town all alight, but much 
more than this we found what seemed to be the 
whole population extended to welcome us, the 
whole quay lined with cars to take us into the 
country. I remember the scene at night with the 
men returning to the ship, some drunk, some 
sober, all happy, laden, many of them, with great 
bunches of grapes like the illustrations in old 
bibles of the scouts returning to the Israelites in 
the desert with evidence of the Land of Promise 
flowing with milk and honey. It is a memory I 
prefer to maintain intact. Few peoples anywhere, 
I suppose, deserve the government they get. Too 
many English voices are at the moment raised to 
reproach the South Africans for me to join in 
the clamour. 

Comfortable, uneventful days succeed one 
another; a sense of well-being and repose after not 
very arduous travel. A half-day’s stop at Las 
Palmas to refuel; a morning pottering round the 
streets of that charming town. Then on again 
punctually and smoothly. 


April 10. Southampton in the early morning; 
effortless disembarkation Nothing to record 
except appreciation of a happy fortnight. When 
last I returned from Africa it was by air and I 
landed, like everyone else, cramped and sleep- 
less and fit only for days of recuperation. Today 
I came ashore buoyantly; very different from the 
old fellow who crept into the train south two 
months ago. That was the object of the trip. 

I came abroad, as I noted at the time, with the 
intention of eschewing ‘problems’ and of seek- 
ing only the diverting and the picturesque. Alas, 
that is not possible. ‘Problems’ obtrude. There 
was in my youth a film which opened superbly 
with Buster Keaton as an invalid millionaire land- 
ing from his yacht in a Central American 
Republic. He is enjoying a rest-cure. The people 
of the country are enjoying a revolution. He pro- 
gresses, if I remember rightly, in a bath-chair, up 
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the main street, totally unaware of the battle 
raging round him. As the dead and wounded 
double up before him. he raises his hat in 
acknowiedgment of what he takes to be their 
bows of welcome. One cannot long travel in that 
way. From Algeria to Cape Town the whole 
African continent is afflicted by political activities 
which it is fatuous to ignore and as fatuous to 
dub complacently an ‘awakening ’ Men who have 
given their lives to the continent can do no more 
to predict the future than can the superficial 
tourist. All know that there is no solution in 
parliamentary democracy But, ironically enough, 
the British Empire is being dissolved on the alien 
principles which we ourselves imported, of nine- 
teenth-century Liberalism. 

The foundations of Empire are often occasions 
of woe; their dismemberment, always. 

The Austro-Hungarian. Empire fell because the 
component peoples were urged to attribute their 
ills to thwarted nationalism. No one, I suppose, 
in their former dominions had a happier or better 
life as the result of ‘self-determination’, though 
Czechs and Croats and Magyars were enormously 
more civilised in 1918 than the native nations of 
Africa today. 

I suppose the nearest historical comparison to 





modern Africa is the reality behind the fiction of 
Buster Keaton’s Latin America. The Spanish 
monarchy was dispossessed by local revolution- 
aries who spoke the already antiquated language 
of the Enlightenment. A century of chaos and 
tyranny followed and is not yet everywhere 
abated. 

The consciences of the English are unnaturally 
agitated by Africa. The questions that greet the 
returned tourist are not: ‘Did you have a good 
time?’ but: ‘What about apartheid? What about 
Hola? What about the imprisonment of the 
politicians?’ I can only reply: ‘Don’t know.’ 

In Tanganyika I found nothing but good will 
towards the Africans darkened with grave doubts 
of the future. In Rhodesia there is an infection 
from the south of racial insanity. I heard of a 
Catholic woman who was offended because an 
itinerant priest said Mass for her on her stoep 
with a black server. But the story was told me as 


.something disgusting. 


I heard people of ‘pioneer stock’ say: ‘You 
can’t understand. We remember the time when 
these people threatened to kill us,’ while at the 
same time cordially entertaining Germans. The 
more recent, more civilised immigrants have none 
of these unreasoning emotions. They regard the 
natives as a peasantry and treat them accordingly, 


but if their sons go to local schools they are in 
danger of picking up more than an unattractive 
accent. Every year in Rhodesia the status of the 
native is being slightly raised. Apartheid is the 
creation of the Boers. It is the spirit of egalitar- 


ianism, literally. cracked. Stable and fruitful | 


societies have always been elaborately graded. 
The idea of a classless society is so unnatural to 
man that his reason, in practice, cannot bear the 
strain. Those Afrikaaner youths claim equality 
with you, gentle reader. They regard themselves 
as being a cut above the bushmen. So they accept 
one huge cleavage in the social order and fan- 
tastically choose pigmentation as the determining 
factor. Cardinal Garcias and the Hottentot are 
equal on one side; you gentle reader, and the 
white oaf, equal on the other; and there is no 
passage across that preposterous frontier. 

I was witness, many years ago, to a happy 
product of this disordered logic, when, having 
run short of money in Cape Town, I travelled 
home third class. I embarked with some slight 
apprehensions, which were quite otiose. Our 
quarters were clean, our food abundant and 
palatabie; there was only one privation—lack 
of space. We were four in a cabin and there was 
simply not enough room for all of us to sit on 
deck or in the saloon. | forget how many baths 
and lavatories there were, but I remember there 
was usually a queue. One black man travelled 
with us. In deference to South African suscepti- 
bilities he had a four-berth cabin to himself. 
More than this he had a lavatory, a bathroom 
and an armchair all placarded: ‘For the use of 
non-European passengers only.” He was a man 
of studious disposition and he had a very com- 
fortable voyage. I greatly envied his three weeks’ 
solitude. 

In Washington, DC, when I was last there, I 
visited a segregated Pets’ Cemetery. The loved 
ones were separated not by their own colour but 
by that of their owners; black and white pets of 
white women lay indifferently in one quarter; 
black and white pets of black women in another. 

Racialism is dotty and rather modern, but it is 
widespread. One is certainly not more conscious 
of it in Africa (except in the Union) than in 
America. 

And acts of violence by the police are also 
widespread everywhere in the world. It would 
be interesting to know how often during the last 
five years the Indian police have (quite properly) 
opened fire on rioters and charged them with 
lathis. These incidents are not given much 
prominence in the English papers. It was my 
impression, when I was in India lately and read- 
ing the local press, that there was rioting some- 
where in that huge country almost every day. 
No one in his senses thinks it a good thing that 
Kenya prison warders should kill their prisoners; 
but no one in his senses should think it peculiar 
to Kenya. Cruelty and injustice are endemic 
everywhere. 

It is noble to expiate the sins of mankind 
vicariously in a hermit’s cell. Failing that heroic 
remedy, let me gratefully accept the good things 
that the world still offers and do not, I beg you, 
try and impute guilt for things entirely outside 
my control. 

I have had a happy two months and I won't let 
the weekly papers spoil them for me. 


THE END 
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BRAVE NEW UNDERWORLD 

Sir,—Immediately before the Recess two of my 
parliamentary colleagues and I wrote to the Home 
Secretary asking for action against ‘undesirable 
clubs.’ The clubs which we had in mind were, of 
course, far less genteel institutions than those which 
Mr. Kenneth Allsop describes in his article. None 
the less, parliamentary legislation must inevitably, 
perhaps regrettably, be of a comprehensive nature; 
and accordingly I find his article of much interest. 

Let me say straight away that I am no kill-joy— 
and neither are my two colleagues who joined me 
in the letter in question. I have no closer association 
with the Public Morality Council than has Mr. 
Kenneth. Allsop. Who am I to say that solid citizens 
should not enjoy solid fun? But the present situation, 
as you rightly comment in your editorial, is fraught 
with humbug and hypocrisy. There might be little 
harm in that either; but the humbug is of a particu- 
larly dangerous kind. 

The indications are that the Home Secretary's 
forthcoming legislation intends to leave the matter 
of decisions on club licensing in the hands of the 
local magistrates. One automatically asks: will it 
be their policy to permit activities to be carried on 
under a smoke screen of genteelism, when these same 
activities in other circumstances would be con- 
sidered to be of a criminal nature? Possibly, as Mr. 
Allsop suggests, it will; and if so, what is going to 
be the effect on public confidence in the authority 
of the law, already in an alarmingly shaky state? 

Let us face it. We have on our hands ‘an opulent 
society,” which has shown the same wayward urges 
as all previous opulent societies before it—as was 
evidenced by the ugly rash of street prostitution. 
Simply by removing the supply, as was done by the 
Street Offences Act, you do not necessarily destroy 
the demand; it has been diverted into shady cellar 
clubs and ‘clip joints,’ the continuation of which 
none can defend. But close this type of club down, 
leaving the more genteel establishments open: and 
what will happen then? 

1 appreciate that I am posing more questions 
than I am able to answer. It seems to me, however, 
that there is an overwhelming case for direct con- 
trol by the Home Secretary of licensing arrange- 
ments in areas where these matters present a prob- 
lem: not with a view to complete repression, but 
merely so that there can be some kind of rough 
Justice applied as between one kind of establish- 
ment and the other. The Home Secretary, as I took 
Occasion to remind him in a recent question, has 
had such control over licensing arrangements for the 
past forty years in my constituency of Carlisle. Why 
retain. it. in..Carlisle, where its presence is com- 
pletely anachronistic? Yours faithfully, 


DONALD MCI. JOHNSON 
House of Commons, SW1 


* 
Sir,—Private: ‘kept, removed from public know- 
ledge; not ‘open to the public’. Loose as this definition 
of the word may be, it had direct bearing on the 
attitude expressed in your editorial under the heading 


‘London Lights’, and in the article by Kenneth Allsop. 
These comments on the strip clubs compare ill with 
the general tenor of liberal thinking in your journal. 
The Wolfenden Report contended that the law 
should be relaxed for consenting adult homosexuals 
in private. Yet the consenting adult who goes to see, 
in private (i.e., a place not open to the public), a 
show of sado-masochistic nudity, is part of a 
‘grotesque anomalous situation’. There is no com- 
parison between the club and the pub (the other part 
of the ‘situation’), One ic public, the other private. I 
don’t plead for licence all round. But if one is to be 
optimistic about change in the law, then the principle 
should be kept clearly in mind.—Yours faithfully, 
BRUCE ARNOLD 
6 Wilton Place, Dublin 


ISRAEL 

Sir,—Jon Kimche’s objections to my review of his 
and his brother’s book are curious. Mr. Kimche 
begins by ruling me out of order in mentioning that 
they suppress from the book reference to the 
Zionist campaigns over the DPs before the war of 
1948—because, he writes, the book ‘deals with the 
Palestine war,’ and he and his brother published an 
earlier book about the earlier period. This com- 
plaint is astonishing, as no fewer than seventy pages 
—one whole quarter—of the book which I was re- 
viewing, deal with the earlier background and 
prelude to the 1948 war. In any case, I must reject 
Mr. Kimche’s suggestion that a reviewer ought to 
be silent about material simply because it was dis- 
cussed by the author it an earlier book, Reviewers 
are not obliged to create literary dynasties. 

Mr. Kimche then goes farther to charge distor- 
tion by quotation. This could be a serious ground 
for complaint, but Mr. Kimche was: sufficiently un- 
certain of himself to refrain from showing, textually, 
just where the distortions were. The relevant page 
is 276: readers can judge for themselves; my con- 
science is clear. I recall, however, that Mr. Kimche 
in his own journal devoted a page to deriding the 
Spectator around two palpable misquotations from 
my 1959 Suez article (‘The Ultimatum’). 

Still not content, Mr. Kimche takes it upon him- 
self also to accuse me of ‘wholly changing the mean- 
ing’ of Richard Crossman’s 1946 Washington 
diary entry—because, I. gather, I connected the 
opening phrase, ‘The Zionists are terrific,’ with Mr. 
Crossman’s further finding that ‘their main pre- 
occupation is not to save Jews alive out of Europe 
but to get Jews into Palestine.’ Once again, I leave 
it to the readers to judge (p. 47) whether I have dis- 
torted the entry—which also refers to Zionist organ- 
isation of ‘all the Press’; finds that ‘the case for the 
Arabs . . . simply goes by default here’; and refers 
to. the Zionists’ ‘real aims’ and their totalitarian 
claims as ‘shocking’ fair-minded men. I find myself 
wondering what charge Mr. Kimche would have laid 
had I reproduced all this: probably some charge 
against Mr. Crossman, instead? 

As to his flat statement that Roosevelt never had 
a plan for DP absorption in Western countries (and 
therefore that the Zionists could not sabotage it), 
we must assume that Mr. Kimche is accusing Morris 
Ernst, FDR's close friend and a noted American 
lawyer, of straight lying. Ernst describes discussing 
the scheme with FDR, the London reaction to it, 
and being told by FDR that it was all off because 
of Zionist pressure. Why js it that Zionists want 
everything all ways? Why cannot they at least admit 
what is so obvious from the record? Do they really 
insist that we believe that Zionism welcomed 
Western proposals to take- in Jewish DPs? That 
Zionism clamoured for Western doors to be opened? 
That Zionism approves of Jews living outside 
Palestine? 

Turning to Mr. Henry Adler’s letter, I regret that 
yet another abusive attack (this time one is ‘an 
evasive humbug’) should be based on straight mis- 
quotation of what I wrote. I cited Ahad Ha’am as 
one of many Jewish liberals who opposed the kind 
of exclusivist, fanatical and militarist movement that 
triumphed under Ben-Gurion. For Ha’am, Jewish 
settlement in Palestine must always be qualified by 
the existence there, and the just claims of, the Arabs; 
and by the primacy of the Jewish ethical tradition. 
As a sample of Ha'am’s views over the years, I 
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would quote The Truth from Palestine (1891), where 
he wrote of his fellow-Jews already there: 

Serfs they were in the land of the diaspora and 
suddenly they find themselves in freedom, and 
this change & awakened in them an inclina- 
tion to despotism. They treat the Arabs with 
hostility and cruelty [and] deprive them of their 


rights. 

After the Balfour Declaration, Ahad Ha’am wrote 
in At The Crossroads, 1920: 

Palestine [is] the common land of several 
peoples, each of whom wishes to build its 
national home there. In such circumstances it is 
no longer possible that the national home of 
one of them could be total. 

In Jewish liberalism of this kind there was just 
a hope of reconciliation—as witness, as late as April, 
1948, the Arab proposal of a single Palestine State, 
under majority government but with special 
guarantees for what was still, even then, a Jewish 
minority. But as the Kimches in their book quite 
brilliantly relate, Ben-Gurion’s ideology had fully 
triumphed; and the world had turned away from the 
Einsteins, the Ha’ams, the Bubers and the Judah 
Magneses. Yet it is a measure of the fanaticism ] 
sought to describe that even now, even today, it is 
a dangerous thing to recall their names.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 
Ennismore Gardens, SW7 
* 


Sir,—May I add a note to clarify my meaning since 
Miss Elias, with whose views I have great sympathy, 
seems to be blurring the issue. I share her concern 
for the loss of mystique in Zionism and the pre- 
occupation with purely political development. It may 
well result in a loss of idealism, of direction, of 
unity, so that Israel becomes another ghetto State 
rent by squabbling factions. This may be the cost 
Mr. Ben-Gurion and his successors will have to pay 
for jettisoning spiritual luggage in the interest of 
political expediency, Already there is a dangerous 
leakage from the kibbutzim back to the towns, and 
the purely political interpretation of Zionism, against 
which Ahad Ha’am warned us, is causing Israel to 
be turned to only as a funk-hole for the persecuted 
and the financier on the run. (In fact, a favourite joke 
in Israel has been to greet new immigrants with the 
question: ‘Are you here from choice or from 
Germany?’) I agree with Miss Elias (and so would 
Mr. Ben-Gurion) that a nation must find its own 
soul independently by those people who live in the 
country, and not by Dr. Goldmann and his boards 
of directors, who seek to run the life of a people as 
though it were a business to be administered by 
absentee directors in board rooms in London and 
New York. I deplore not merely hostility to the 
Arabs but also the condescension in the kindness 
which so many Jews show, the self-conscious 
slumming with which officials dip their fingers into 
the rice stew at tribal dinners, the attitude of 
superiority to a backward people. 

But Miss Elias herself points out that many Israelis 
and Jews everywhere oppose this snobbery and 
hostility. And she must admit that Nasser and his 
colleagues have been intransigent and evasive in 
their approach to negotiations. Despite his criticisms, 
Nathan Altman remains a Zionist, and no problem 
can be settled before the political problem. Like many 
other Jews, I look forward to an Arab-Israeli federa- 
tion in the Middle East, a Semitic union such as there 
was in the Middle Ages, in which Israel would be 
able to utilise her economic and social advantages 
to become the workshop of the Middle East for the 
benefit of the Arab countries as for herself. But to 
achieve this Nasser will have to climb down and 
Israel to be preserved from the Russian bear which 
has taken the place of the Assyrian wolf. Of course 
we want Arab-Jewish unity but it is not as easy to 


_ talk of it in practical terms now as it was in the early 


days of the Balfour Declaration. Certainly Ahad 
Ha’am pleaded for toleration. But he also asserted 
that he would not live in Palestine under an Arab 
majority. Of course Einstein pleaded for toleration 
but he explicitly supported Zionism and he wrote 
in The World As I See It: ‘The first step in that 
direction [i.e. toward mutual toleration and respect] 
is that we Jews should once more become conscigus 
of our exfsterice’ as a nationality dnd fegain the self- 
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PAPER IN BRITAIN’S FUTURE - A REPORT FROM THE REED PAPER GROUP 


How will paper 
keep its place 
in women’s favour? 


Women’s spending power is of vital impor- 
tance to the British paper industry—for 
women, who make up 51% of this country’s 
population, buy directly or indirectly the 
major share of the industry's output. 

How have women come to play such an 
important part in the paper industry? And 
will paper keep its place in their purchasing 

















affections? 


This article sets out to answer these 


questions. 


WOMEN ARE TOUGH 
CUSTOMERS FOR PAPER 


Woman’s two contrasting selves pose a prob- 
lem for all her suitors, paper included. On the 
one hand, she is a firmly practical person. She 
is a housewife. Responsible for a large share of 
the household budget, she demands value from 
whatever she buys with it. 

Yet she remains a feminine creature. She 
likes pretty things, gay things. She sets store by 
appearances—her own and that of her home, 
as well as the appearance of what she buys. 

The industrialist knows this. When he woos 
her as a purchaser, as he does increasingly, he 
relies more and more on paper, because paper 
will appeal to both aspects of a woman’s 
nature. Paper can be made gossamer fine; 

‘paper can be made tough and lasting. Paper 


will carry colour, to sing cheerful songs. Paper 
is a courtier, yet it possesses workaday virtues 
as well. Paper is versatile ; and with all this it 
is inexpensive. 


PAPER AS MOTHER’S HELP 


Man, with all his ingenuity, has never invented 
anything to absorb time like a family of small 





children. In the thick of all this, mothers are 
grateful to paper because paper provides them 








with essentially time-saving products. Soft, 
hygienic, disposable nappies and toilet tissues, 
towelling, table coverings—even cheap, dis- 
posable cups and plates for parties, picnics or 
emergency use: with these paper shows itself a 
firm ally of cleanliness and easy use. And paper 
has so far only scratched the surface of the 
possibilities in this particular field. 


PAPER IS ON EVERY 
SHOPPING LIST 

Every year housewives use large quantities of 
paper within the kitchen. Cakes are baked in 
waxed paper cups, sandwiches wrapped in 
greaseproof paper, hands and stoves wiped 
with paper towelling. The list will grow longer, 
as new uses, such as disposable sacks for 
kitchen waste, become more widespread. 

But when the housewife unpacks her shop- 
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ping basket there is one paper product she 
takes out more often than all the others: paper 
packaging. Paper provides the strong, inexpen- 
sive material that protects innumerable pro- 
ducts. It is paper that puts the ever-growing 
array of household products into women’s 
homes —in perfect condition. 

Reed statistics show that, over the last ten 
years, the market for paper and board packag- 
ing products has increased by as much as 100°. 
It is confidently predicted that this expansion 
will continue. 


PAPER MAKES 
A BRIGHTER HOME 


Many of the prolific discoveries of science in 
recent years have been pressed into paper’s 
service. Through them, paper has achieved 
new qualities—qualities that improve the 
material’s efficiency in old uses, as well as 


create new ones. 





Wallpaper is a case in point. Always the 
secret of a warm, cheerful room, wallpaper is 
right back in fashion. Wallpaper is now 
washable. Its good looks last, because paper 
has absorbed the materials and methods of 
other industries. 

Sometimes paper links itself with other 
industries so well that it becomes hard to 
recognise. Who guesses that the bright, strong 
surfaces on modern kitchen furniture and sink- 
units are in fact layers of paper laminated with 
resin bonds? 


PAPER MAKES A FULLER LIFE 


Women’s magazines are enjoying spectacular 
growth—a growth all the more remarkable in 





the face of vigorous competition from tele- 
vision. and radio. Every week millions of 


women select their particular favourites from 
the stack of gay, exciting covers. 

Equally remarkable is the trivial price the 
woman reader pays her newsagent for the 
wonderful store of information and entertain- 
ment within the covers. For a few pence she 
acquires a whole host of new ideas—products, 
recipes, dressmaking and decorating sugges- 
tions—as well as the heady stuff of Hollywood 
and romance. 

That this weekly barrage of new ideas and 
fresh approaches is available to women so 
cheaply is largely due to the paper industry’s 
development of an inexpensive paper to take 
high quality colour printing. Thanks to the 
paper industry, women in Britain enjoy better 
magazines for their money than anywhere else 
in the world. 


SHE SHALL HAVE PAPER 
WHEREVER SHE GOES 


Whichever one of her many varied lives a 
woman may be leading, paper enters into it. 








Paper is every bit as versatile as women are 
themselves. Facial tissues in pastel shades sit 
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on the dressing-table, strong paper containers 
play their part in the kitchen, magazines, re- 
charge the mind and imagination. In lots of 
little ways paper creates opportunities for 
women to express their personalities, with a 
multitude of wrapping papers, greeting cards, 
paper decorations, writing papers—the list is 
endless. Because paper can be, often simul- 
taneously, both practical and attractive, it is 
above all suitable for feminine needs. 


CAN PAPER 
KEEP WOMAN’S FAVOUR? 


The Reed Paper Group is confident that it can. 


Paper’s versatility, its practical advantages 
married to lively appearances, place it in a 
position of ever-growing strength in its appeal 
to women. Within the next decade we may well 
see paper combined with nylon and similar 
fibres to produce a whole new range of non- 
woven fabrics, of revolutionary use both in the 
home and industry. 

The Group will play a vital part in making 
this bright future a reality. The Reed Economic 
Research Department keeps the Group well 
ahead of its customers’ demands by forecasting 
future market trends. Its Technical Division is 
fully occupied in the development of new pro- 
ducts and the improvements of existing ones. 
And these facilities are constantly being drawn 
on by manufacturers of all kinds. They help to 
solve the purely masculine problems of pro- 
duction and distribution, as well as those of 
selling successfully to women. 





“TV—a blessing in disguise for Britain's 
paper industry?” 
The Reed Paper Group sets out to answer this 
question in a further article in this series, 
appearing in this publication on 14th October. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


Britain’s foremost makers of paper, 
paperboard and packaging products 


HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 








Note for next week 
selected programmes 
from 


GRANADALAND 


eee@e = 
ITV Monday 22 August, 6.10 


WHO GOES NEXT? 


CROSSMAN, MUGGERIDGE 
FLETCHER-COOKE 


Views on the news of the day 


ITV Monday 22 August 
and Wednesday 24 August, 7.30 


CRISS CROSS QUIZ 


The popular general knowledge game 


ecsesee * 
ITV Wednesday 24 August, 5.00 


WEB OF LIFE 


with Dr. Ian McTaggart Cowan 
Head of the Department of Zoology, 
University of British Columbia. 


ITV Friday 26 August, 9.35 
ON TRIAL 


The charge is abduction in 
Victorian England 


ITV Friday 26 August, 10.35 
IN MY OPINION 


How good at detection are 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn M.P. 
Jenny Nasmyth and Alex Atkinson? 


eeesee 8 *®f 
GRANADA TV NETWORK 
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respect that is necessary to a healthy existence .. . It 
is not enough for us to play a part as individuals in 
the cultural development of the human race, we must 
also tackle tasks which only nations as a whole can 
perform. Only so can the Jews regain social health 
... Today history has assigned to us the task of taking 
an active part in the economic and cultural recon- 
struction of our native land’.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY ADLER 
3 Roland Gardens, SW7 


O VENEZIA! 


Sir,—It seems churlish to answer back so kind a 
reviewer as Mr. Christopher Sykes, but because I am 
quite childishly proud of my book Venice I cannot 
resist reassuring him that Wagner really did think the 
shepherd’s horn in Tristan might have been suggested 
to him by the cries of gondoliers—notably that 
marvellous ‘O Venezia!’ which Mr. Sykes mentions, 
and which sums up the magic of Venice far better in 
two words than I have managed to in a hundred 
thousand. The impression of this cry and other 
gondoliers’ calls, Wagner says in his autobiography, 
‘remained with me until the completion of the second 
act of Tristan, and possibly even suggested to me the 
long-drawn wail of the shepherd’s horn at the 
beginning of the third act’—Yours faithfully, 

' JAMES MORRIS 
c/o The Guardian, 43 Fleet Street, EC4 


THE ROAD FROM BILLERICAY 
Sir,—Yet another example of the peculiar Spectator 
line of giving the Labour Party ostensibly impartial 
advice that is suspiciously favourable to the policies 
and interests of the small group of Labour MPs who 
happen to contribute to the Spectator: 
‘Absolute control’ of ‘effective decisions, 

declares Bernard Levin, ‘must be finally vested 

.. . in the one group chosen by the electorate to 

be the Labour Party in the House of Commons.’ 
Leaving aside the facts that the members of the 
Parliamentary Party are meant to represent their 
constituents and not to decide Party policy; that they 
include less than half the Labour candidates and were 
elected by only about half the Labour voters in the 
country; that they are chosen in many cases by 
highly dubious methods; and that they neither 
provide the money nor do the work that keep the 
Party going—leaving aside these, how on earth can 
a group of more than 250 people make ‘effective 
decisions’ without a much smaller group having 
considerable (if not ‘absolute’) control? After all, as 
we all know, bullies with block votes can be found in 
the House of Commons as well as in the Annual 
Conference. 

What Mr. Levin probably meant was that he 
would like to see the ‘absolute control’ he speaks of 
‘finally vested’ in Mr. Gaitskell and the small group 
of MPs who happen to be in his confidence—rather 
as is the case in the Conservative Party. If this is 
what he really wants, why not say so? If not, what 
does he really want? It is all very mystifying. —Y ours 
faithfully, 

NICOLAS WALTER 
24 Bracknell Gardens, NW3 


ROME AND CARTHAGE 

Sir,—In your issue of August 12, Mr. M. I. Finley 
demurs at Mr. Warmington’s description of the final 
destruction of Carthage in 146 Bc as ‘a truly tragic 
event’ and of Hannibal as ‘the noblest failure in 
antiquity’, and invites us to consider the consequences 
had the conflict gone the other way. I do not myself 
see much connection between what would have 
happened if Carthage had actually mastered Rome 
in, say, 216 Bc and éither the nobility of her com- 
mander at the time or the virtue of destroying her 
seventy years later. But I think it should be 
emphasised that decisive victory for Carthage would 
surely not have led to a world-wide empire like 
Rome’s, only with even more cruel and treacherous if 
less sanctimonious rulers. The likelihood is that the 
Mediterranean world would have stabilised for the 
time being in three spheres of influence, with 
Carthage dominant in Spain and Sicily and North 
Africa, with a humbled Rome primus inter pares in 
Italy—I have argued élsewhere that Hannibal never 
intended her destruction—and with the Greek and 


Yours faithfully, 
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Macedonian territories secure against external inter 


‘ference. I see no reason to suppose that this arrange 


ment would have been less productive of humar 
happiness and enlightenment thar that which actualh 
emerged.—Y ours faithfully. : 
A. D. FITTON BROW 
University College of North Wales, Bangor 


THE PROMS 

Sir,—Mr. Pirouet asks me a question to which I hop 
you will allow me to reply. ‘Would I’, he asks 
‘criticise an anthology of poetry after reading 75 pz | 
cent. of .it?? The answer is ‘Yes’ and if Mr. Piroue 
can find any reviewer who read 75 per cent. of th 
Oxford Book of English Verse before reviewing it | 
will give £1,000 to the Institute of Mental Defectives, 
Mr. Pirouet, searching for an excuse for the neglee{ 
of Wagner at the Proms, now produces a third and 
astonishing effort. It is that the greatest master of th 
orchestra in the history of music. was not a 
orchestral composer because his music was mainy 
devoted to opera and music drama. The strain d 
producing this made him forget that a whole evenin 
of the proms is devoted to the music of Sullivan, wh 
survives as a composer of comic opera and ‘The Lo¢ 
Chord’. 

Mr. Pirouet wisely refrains from any comment o1 
the neglect of Handel at the Proms. Today’s news 
papers record the visit to England of the Leningral 
Symphony Orchestra. Amongst the sights they an 
anxious to see is Handel’s grave in Westminste 
Abbey. England, Handel’s adopted country, is th: 
only country in the West in which they could not hear 
any of his music. As an act of contrition Mr. Glock 
should accompany the Russians to the grave ani 
take his friend Mr. Pirouet with him.—Yours faith 
fully, 

G. H. BOSWORTH 
Queen’s Hotel, Eastbourne 


INTO THE ROUGH 

Sm,—I think Mrs. Herbert might find it difficult to 
show that there is a correlation between criminality 
and nursery schools, but in any case, she seems to 
have an extraordinary ignorance of the nature of the 
three-year-old. No child of this age would care for 
the solitary delights of a playroom, and his creative 
activity would scarcely consist of making toy theatres 
with gold paint or whittling armadas. He would bt 
much more likely to busy himself, like the three-year 
old I know best, with playing with the detergent sudi 
disappearing down the drain, with scrubbing up the 
lavatory floor with the contents of the Harpic tin 
or with ‘watering’ the flowers with a bottle of turps 
In other words the requirements of the three-year-ol¢ 
are social life and a kindly but thorough supervision 
It is extremely doubtful whether any mother cas 
supply this half as well as a class of children of the 
same age, and a teacher whose sole concern it is to 
understand and encourage creative development. Fo 
most mothers are concerned, not as Mrs. Herbert 
seems to think, in producing dream homes, but is 
achieving the far simpler ideal of keeping a family 
fed, clothed and comfortable. 

For these reasons many of us feel that nursery 
schools are not a luxury but a necessity which any 
education authority which knew ifs job would supply 
without question. It is the mistaken idealism of 
people like Mrs. Herbert which discourages them 
from doing so.—Yours faithfully, 

MONICA FURLONG 
107 Herlwyn Avenue, Ruislip, Middlesex 


BOX OF TRICKS 


Sir,—The cabaret on ‘the former premises of a horse 
butcher’ mentioned in Mr. Michael's article ‘Box of 
Tricks’ must be Le Cheval d’Or. 

It certainly has not disappeared. As the Cheval has 
not yet been hitched to the tourist wagon, the place 
closes down for the summer. 

Ricet-Barrier, one of its founders, is now in London 
writing music for the Edinburgh Festival’s The Dream 
of Peter Mann. He has the cabaret front door key 
in his pocket ready for the reopening in September.— 


FRANK DUNLOP } 
139 Adelaide Road, NW3 
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Back to School 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Keep. (Royal Court, 
Sunday.) —Julius 
Cesar. (Queen’s). 

GwyYN THOMAS _ has 
several qualities we need 
in the theatre today. His 
language is unruly, ex- 
uberant, high - spirited. 
Each character harnesses 
his metaphors three a- 
breast like Jimmy Porter 
—trampling down the 
syntax and leaping the 
grammar in the excitement of the chase after a 
particularly offensive image. The others watch 
with the bored, critical eye of circus hands who 
acknowledge even the most dazzling acrobatics 
with a laconic, reluctant nod and then suddenly 
shoot out a foot for the quick, unexpected upset. 
The technique depends on a rhythmical balance 
of inflation and deflation. The breath is continu- 
ally drawn in for a long, swollen aria of exaggera- 
tion and digression which always ends with a 
splutter of anticlimax. Mr. Thomas is half school- 
master and half schoolboy, so that the spiky, 
show-off vocabulary of the pedantic adult §is 
fuelled by the mischievous, intoxicated fantasy 
of the adolescent. It is a method ideally suited to 
the semi-professional funnyman who must beat 
his choir of laughers through arpeggios of amuse- 
ment with every twitch of his baton. 


Mr. Thomas displays another valuable quality. 
He has a talent for evoking a world beyond the 
backcloth peopled by awkward and peculiar 
grotesques. It is a Llareggub whose inhabitants 
actually work and are paid, and who scheme and 
flatter and dream about work and pay. They are 
not relatives of Dylan Thomas endlessly trapped 
with their tails in their mouths like herring in a 
cycle of drink and sex—if anything they are rather 
under-hormoned. This is a provincial life, edited 
and caricatured for broad comic effects, after 
Balzac rather than Zola. 

Why then, after the delighted guffaws and the 
sympathetic giggles, do we feel still cheated of a 
genuine dramatic experience? Gwyn Thomas, like 
John Mortimer whom he resembles in approach. 
has set the scene for a play but forgotten to 
ting up the curtain. The Keep, like The Wrong 
Side of the Park, is a situation which is frozen in 
rehearsal stage. An illusion of action is gained by 
the movement of the words from lips to ear, but 
the characters remain glued to their chalk marks. 
The wings are stuffed with anecdotes which are 
occasionally wheeled through for our entertain- 
ment. Each person is described with a wealth of 
extravagant and telling detail to every other per- 
son. Everyone has his turn as a comic raconteur. 
But the narrative never begins to move. The 
people never touch and contact. It is like a Son 
et Lumiére farce with voices and lights playing 
Over a realistic waxwork tableau. 

Mr. Thomas has been given a warm and gener- 
Ous reception, both in the theatre and in print, 
but I hope this does not persuade him to stage 





The Keep in its present form. The language is 
too rich and doughy for dramatic digestion. He 
must have the courage to be flat and even boring 
occasionally—phrases which look intolerably dull 
to the eye can strike the ear like a fist when they 
spring uncontrollably from the situation. He 
should throw away some of his plums in the 
knowledge that only what is precisely rele- 
vant to each character has any real meaning to 
the audience. He must resist a joke and risk a 
blush. Laughter, as anyone -who has listened to 
the embarrassed sniggerers at The Caretaker 
knows, is often a defence against feeling. The 
Keep is born from a genuine insight into that 
paralysis of the will which afflicts people of talent 
and ambition tied to the roundabout of small- 
town intrigue and local patriotism. 


The figure of Mam, the contralto angel who 
escaped from the Hallelujah chorus of her family 
only to dominate them from beyond like an 
idol in a shrine, is a powerful and ingenious in- 
vention. But the puppets will not begin to dance 
until Mr. Thomas has stripped them of their 
load of jokes, ceased to patronise them in his 
own mind as pathetically genial caricatures, and 
started to care what they feel about themselves 
and their neighbours. Otherwise The Keep will 
remain, even when as well and as warmly acted 
as it was last Sunday, simply a static excerpt from 
a literate, garrulous kitchen comedy for intelli- 
gent television viewers. 


Julius Cesar too often seems a conspiracy with- 
out roots, a plot which lacks a plot, a clutch of 
characters in search of a denouement. The action 
appears to be a thin, mechanical thread to link 
set speeches and stagy quarrels. One of the advan- 
tages of Michael Croft’s Youth Theatre produc- 
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tions is that they always reduce the actors to their 
proper size—knee-high to Shakespeare. The 
poetry becomes visible again as that strange life- 
giving solution in which players, ideas, metaphors, 
epithets and rhythms all fuse together. For in 
Shakespeare, a single key image may be more 
important than all the sculptured profiles, smoky 
rhetoric and musical murmurings of the human 
figure and voice. The Youth Theatre Julius Caesar 
had no single actor whose performance would 
remain branded on the retina or ringing in the 
inner ear. But set in modern dress in a tropical 
city bubbling with unrest the play suddenly 
developed a real impetus and direction. The mob 
were no longer half a dozen rhubarb-criers in the 
background worried by the management of their 
togas but a jiving mass of some fifty ravers, Teds 
and wild ones to whom Pompey was as square as 
Cesar. The patrician leaders were no longer 
haloed with the phoney glitter of Roman legend 
—they looked as if they deserved the dirtiest word 
in Shakespeare’s vocabulary, ‘politicians.’ To see 
the police badge and the pin stripes, the red tabs 
and the gold braid, décorating the men who were 
plotting murder was to feel something of the 
guilty thrill with which the Elizabethans must 
have watched such defiance of God and his 
divine pecking order of society. Like most in- 
experienced, and some over-experienced, actors, 
John Shrapnel as Cesar and Allan Alikins as 
Cassius tended to seize up in one attitude and in 
one expression while they concentrated their ener- 
gies on hurrying out the words as if they were 
loading them into a quick-firing mortar. David 
Weston as Mark Antony and Neil Stacey as 
Brutus, though generally lacking this impassioned 
urgency, eventually made a more indelible. im- 
pression by riding the poetry cowboy style so that 
the language worked its passage in its own way 
at its own speed. Though no one, however well 
disposed, could pretend that this production for 
polish or smoothness was comparable to even 
the most ordinary Old Vic staging, it nevertheless 
gave a shape, a pace, a strength to Julius Casar 
which is all too rarely displayed. 


Prom Truths 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


THE BBC’s useful book- 


let, The Story of the 
Proms, which appears to 
' date from 1955, is again 
on sale this year. Some of 
the official pronounce- 
ments on policy make 
rather amusing reading. 


They were set down 

long before Mr. William 

Glock’s New Deal, which 

now casts an interesting 

light on them. ‘There 

would seem,’ we are told, ‘to be no justification 
for any considerable change in programme policy 
either now or at any future time.’ “Today the 
Proms provide a comprehensive picture of the 
classical repertoire, a general view of contem- 
porary musical achievement and, in particular, 
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an introduction to the young composers, singers 
and instrumentalists of Britain. Should they fail 
in this they would break faith with the tradition 
that their founder built up over half a century.’ 
‘Now that Sir Henry is no more with us, we who 
are concerned with the programmes can only hope 
faithfully to carry out the solemn trust that has 
been bequeathed to us.’ 

Read with hindsight, these statesmanlike sen- 
tences take on a curious air of menace; the mantle 
of Sir Henry is revealed as more like some ill- 
fitting product of the old-clothes business; the 
haze of high-minded claptrap does not quite con- 
ceal a gesture of anxious defiance, the sound of 
an institution digging in: ‘We dare you to meddle 
with this sacred British tradition, which is and 
always will be—subject of course to such essen- 
tially minor modifications as may from time to 
time be deemed in conformity with the public 
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interest — gloriously and immutably itself.’ 

It can be argued—irrefutably, I believe—that 
the Proms are in fact more themselves in 1960, 
the first season that bears the imprint of the Glock 
regime, than they have been allowed to be for 
years. The difference between 1960 and 1959 
is obvious the moment you open the prospectus: 
there is hardly a concert that is not worth hearing. 
Yet the more one examines it, the less revolu- 
tionary it seems; there has been a subtle shift of 
emphasis at several points, but the total content 
remains remarkably little changed. Mr. Glock 
has justly pleaded in his foreword that 1960 
should not be considered in isolation, but that 
shortcomings ‘should be judged in a larger con- 
text than that of the present season.’ But even 
when so considered, this year’s programmes 
easily demolish the case of anyone who tries 
to prove that ‘faith with tradition’ has been 
broken. 

Take the constituents of the ’solemn trust’ in 
order. First, the ‘comprehensive picture of the 
classical repertoire.’ Here there have certainly 
been some small changes—just as there were 
from year to year in the days of Sir Henry Wood. 
Wagner and Handel are said to have been brutally 
cast down. The more prosaic truth is that Handel 
was represented in 1958 by the Fireworks Music, 
an overture, an organ concerto and a short can- 
tata, and in 1960 by the Fireworks Music and 
three operatic arias, and that Wagner, who last 
year had four overtures, four orchestral ‘excerpts’ 
and two vocal in the programmes, has this year 
one overture, four orchestral excerpts and five 
orchestral songs. Where is the iconoclasm here? 
—especially when you set against this loss the gain 
which comes from including four more Haydn 
symphonies than last year (when there were 
none), one more Schubert and several hours more 
Berlioz. Beethoven, Brahms and Tchaikovsky re- 
main the unshaken pillars of the repertoire; in- 
deed, there is actually more Beethoven being 
played this year than in either 1959 or 1958— 
thirty-one works against twenty-five and twenty- 
six. The conclusion is glaring and inescapable: by 
any reasonable definition the amount of ‘classi- 
cal’ music played in 1960 is as large as it ever 
was; Mr. Glock is meeting the main obligation of 
his ‘solemn trust’ as massively as any of his more 
cautious predecessors. 

Secondly, the ‘general view of contemporary 
musical achievement.’ What used to be a euphem- 
ism, a monstrous piece of official self-exception 
has in 1960 become for the first time something 
like the truth. For the first time in any Prom 
season we have Schoenberg’s Variations for Or- 
chestra, Debussy’s Jeux, Stravinsky’s two Sym- 
phonies and Oedipus Rex, Webern’s Six Pieces— 
and without involving a massacre of the old 
guard. The programmes also include two sym- 
phonies of Vaughan Williams, two of Sibelius 
(which is only one less than in 1958) and the first 
Prom performance of Strauss’: Metamorphosen 
and Bliss’s Pastoral. Nor has there been any in- 
crease in the total amount of twentieth-century 
music in the series—it is simply that what there 
is has been less parochially chosen.. 

Thirdly, ‘an introduction to the young com- 
posers, singers and instrumentalists of Britain.’ 
Here, too, though Mr. Glock in his foreword 
seems disposed to admit some failings, I can find 
no evidence. In 1959 there were twelve first per- 
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formances by living British composers, in 1958 
nineteen. The average for the nineteen years be- 


_ tween 1920 and 1938 was slightly under seven. 


In 1960 theré were eleven, and the proportion of 
young composers among them is not noticeably 
smaller than in the past. Again, 1960 has brought 
forward fifteen ‘new’ artists, mostly young and all 
British, where 1959 could only muster eight. 

Mr. Glock’s revolution amounts, in short, to 
this: he has shown that to turn the Proms from 
an institution beginning to suffer from hardening 
of the arteries into a living contemporary force 
which might do for the twentieth-century reper- 
toire what has already been done for the nine- 
teenth, is largely a matter of intelligent planning, 
involving adjustments which need horrify only the 
Group Captain Briggses of music. (His unfor- 
givable crime, in the eyes of the reactionaries, has 
been to dare to bring Schoenberg and post-1914 
Stravinsky into the sanctum sanctorum of the 
English concert tradition.) Otherwise what 
has he done? He has slightly shortened the aver- 
age length of the concerts without in any way 
depriving the audience of its great gluttonous 
money’s-worth. He has taken his contemporary 
pieces, which used to be kept decently out of the 
way, and placed them firmly in the body of the 
programme; the audience which came on Monday 
night to hear Beethoven’s Violin Concerto and 
Rimsky-Korsakov's Scheherazade heard Stravin- 
sky’s Symphony in Three Movements in between. 
I do not see how it is possible, without contortions 
of double-think, to deplore this change and at 
the same time (as the booklet does) exalt the 
Proms as an ‘educational’ force. 

Finally, Mr. Glock has raised the level . of 
freshness and efficiency in the orchestral playing 
not only by ringing the changes between -four 
different orchestras (as has been done before), but 
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by planning the season so that conductors and 
orchestras tend to play the works they have lately 
rehearsed and performed elsewhere, by splitting 
up the eight-week season among eleven different 
conductors (which is unprecedented) and by let- 
ting loose on the Proms the energies and fresh 
outlook of several of the most vital of the new 
conductors. The sight of unfamiliar names may 
temporarily discourage the box office—and no 


doubt Mr. Glock’s opponents in the Corporation { 


will be watching closely for signs of falling re. 
ceipts—but in the long run it is surely a wise 
policy. The point will be appreciated by anyone 
who heard the playing of the LSO under Colin 
Davis in the last two weeks—the delicate glitter 
and fineness of their ‘Queen Mab’ Scherzo, the 
sonorous, superbly rhythmical ‘Feast of the 
Capulets,’ and Stravinsky’s Symphony in C, a 
performance which was good at Cheltenham but 
magnificent in the Albert Hall. 

I say ‘heard’; but it is often with the ear of 
faith. If there is one thing wrong with Mr. Glock’s 
innovations it is that some of them are too good 
for the hall. To how much purpose is the first 
Prom performance of the Symphony in C if the 
acoustics cast their leaden pall over the cut and 
thrust of its sharply scored counterpoint and 
bowdlerise it of half its unbuttoned humour? 
Why play (for the first time, incredibly) the C 


major Concerto, K 503, of Mozart, if the grandeur ‘| 
of the work goes up in smoke, lost in the vast | 
desolation of that Gehenna? Mozart piano con- | 


certos should be banned outright from the Proms. 
For the rest, however, the Albert Hall has to be 
lived with; like Everest, it is there. If one really 
got seriously concerned about the acoustics, there 
would be no resisting the logical conclusion that 
the damn place is fit for nothing but all-in-wrest- 
ling, boy scout rallies, and requiems. 


Gift Horse 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Tue whole trouble is that Ashton 
overdid it in the first place. A 
man can be too generous. When 
four years ago the Royal Ballet 
had its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, England’s choreographer- 
laureate, Frederick Ashton, was 
requested for some small thing 
in the way of a danced birthday ode. Asked to 
knock up a piéce d’occasion for just two special 
performances, Ashton in a fit of benign absent- 
mindedness turned up at the celebration party 
cheerfully bearing a masterpiece. Appropriately 
called Birthday Offering, it was _ instantly 
acclaimed as one of British ballet’s major neo- 
classical works. The only problem then was where 
to put Ashton’s gift. It was far too splendid just 
to throw away after a couple of galas. Yet it de- 
manded superlative performances from no fewer 
than seven ballerinas and their partners, and con- 
sequently was hardly a repertory warhorse. 

It is difficult to explain what gives Birthday 
Offering its distinction. A simple divertissement 
for a pride of ballerinas, set to the sugar-coated 
fondants of Glazunov, sumptuously costumed by 
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André Levasseur, it should be the kind of ballet 
that any moderate craftsman could make in his 
sleep. Yet when the seven couples come waltzing 
on to the haunting triteness of Glazunov’s ‘Con- 
cert Waltz,’ the strange, extravagant elegance of 
the dancing makes you hold your breath. The 
baroque intricacy of the choreography, all given 
with such proud panache, makes me want to 
laugh with pleasure at its delicately pompous 
cleverness. The ballet is the apotheosis of pretti- 
ness and, unexpectedly, absurdly moving. It is 
the St. Petersburg ballet of the 1890s, idealised, 
anglicised and come to life. 

The seven solos for the ballerinas and the one 
pas de deux for the ballerina assoluta and het 
partner are exercises in Royal Ballet style and 
technique. Even more, they are character studies 
of Ashton’s original seven ballerinas. These solos 
have been so perfectly tailored on the dancers who 
first performed them that their physical and 
emotional qualities are embedded in them. Now 
four of the original seven have left the Royal 
Ballet, and the company in opening its brief sum- 
mer season at Covent Garden made a virtue out 
of necessity by producing Birthday, Offering with 
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only Fonteyn surviving. The other six ballerina 
roles with slightly modified solos were given to 
young dancers, all with rightful ballerina aspira- 
tions, one with ballerina ranking, but none yet 
with complete ballerina status. In some 
ways the new cast is the equal of the old, even if 
it lacks something in assurance. All the ensemble 
work goes with smooth finesse, yet in the solos 
(the ballet’s heart and soul) minor disaster over- 
takes dancer after dancer as they try to mould 
themselves into the patterns laid down by the 
physiques and temperaments of the original cast. 
Merle Park and Annette Page emerge victorious, 
and Fonteyn, of course, is as effulgent as ever, 
although I would have preferred less of the Gar- 
den party smile. The rest glimmer tantalisingly 
rather than glitter. 

The ballet will not be restored to rights until 
either the company can find dancers who, by 
chance, resemble Ashton’s original muses, or 
Ashton himself completely re-choreographs new 
solos inspired by the new cast, if necessary to 
other Glazunov pieces. Dancers like Maryon 
Lane, Georgina Parkinson, Lynn Seymour and 
Antoinette Sibley are worth it. 

To say there is no such thing as bad dancers, 
only bad ballets, is obviously crazy. Yet it con- 
tains a fraction of the truth, and unquestionably 
one of the main reasons for the mediocrity of 


Cinema 


London’s Festival Ballet is its poverty-stricken 
repertory. During the eleven years of the com- 
pany’s existence it has produced remarkably few 
works even of reasonable pretensions, let alone 
positive value. Among this unhappy few is Jack 
Carter’s dance-drama, The Witch Boy, which is 
worth a grand army of Bonapartes at Nice anda 
monthful of London Mornings. Carter’s ballet, 
like the play Dark of the Moon, is freely based 
on the ballad of Barbara Allen. It has reduced 
the ballad to a simple, flowing narrative, and has 
a trick ending Alfred Hitchcock wouldn’t tell his 
brother. Choreographically The Witch Boy is not 
particularly original, and the powerful influences 
of Antony Tudor (or, at least, pseudo-Tudor) and 
Agnes de Mille are sometimes too evidently 
apparent. Despite this, Carter is a fine producer, 
his ballets (and this is not his best) have the 
shrewd theatricality Puccini brings to opera, and 
his choreography is unusually fluent. These days 
it seems downright compromising, if not dispar- 
aging, to call a work entertaining. Yet that is 
what The Witch Boy is. The role of the Witch 
Boy, first danced by John Gilpin, is now shared 
by Ronald Emblen, who gives it a highly charged 
dramatic pérformance. Indeed, the whole com- 
pany dance well in this, almost visibly breaking 
through the cocoons of choreographic mush too 
often smothering them. 


The Tail-End 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Il Tetto. 
Film Theatre, 
bourne Grove.) 

De Sica is one of the 

bizarrest things in the 

Italian cinema, the kind 

of man (and of Italian) 

to divide one between 
scepticism and admira- 
tion: as director and 

actor so varied, so im- 

possible to pin down, 

that just because of these 
shifts and discrepancies, just because of the dual 
images and incompatibilities, he is one of the 
most interesting barometers of the Italian mood, 

a reflector of what’s what in the public mind, 

or, if you like, the Italian soul. (And since the 

Italian soul has been turning somersaults during 

the last two decades, and since the war, even. 

going through a whole cycle of illusion- 
disillusion, which its art forms—and none more 
than the film, that indefatigable reflector—have 
all reflected, it takes some keeping up with.) 

A devastatingly inaccurate portrait in a French 

novel showed de Sica as ‘Vittorio Vicaria,’ silver- 

haired and distinguished director who played 

With the miseries of others for—well, if not 

for fun, for its financial, professional and social 

equivalents; and, in spite of the unfairness, there 
is still that devastating grain of satirical truth 
that makes one wonder. And yet just that grain 
of vicariousness, the very insincerity (yet what 
is sincerity? Each country has its conventions) 
one feels about his occasional public utterances, 
the manneredness and thannerisms of ‘his acting 


(International 
West- 





style, the almost too conscious ‘brilliance,’ the 
flamboyance, the occasional Liberace ogling he 
goes in for in his less successful parts: all these 
add up to an extraordinarily national image. 

At his best, the wonderful best in which he, 
we, society, people and the set-up are all rather 
desperately involved, in which ‘happy endings’ 
have no particular place, though sometimes 
things happen to go right (you never can tell), 
he gave neo-realism a new dimension by giving 
it, in Umberto D, so much more than it origin- 
ally was (a social view of life, a social slant 
on every problem). There he gave us an old 
man you could look at in all sorts of ways, an 
individual whose soul went right beyond his 
situation, who mattered in himse/f and could be 
criticised as a man. I still, after seeing it several 
times, can’t make up my mind quite what de 
Sica was up to, how far we are meant to regard 
the old man as a victim of his own nature, as 
well as the society that lets him starve. The first 
time I saw it I came out feeling (as perhaps one 
was meant to) full of indignant pity for him 
and anger that he should be treated so; whereas 
the person I saw it with (who knew much more 
than I did about the particular social conditions) 
was indignant with the old man himself. He 
deserved to be friendless and alone and miser- 
able, being so selfish; if you think of no one 
but your dog you'll find no one but your dog 
cares for you in the end; eyen when the maid 
told him she was having a baby, he didn’t 
listen or care, he just went on talking about 
himself; it wasn’t lack of money, it was lack 
of heart that made him so wretched .. . and 
so on. And it’s a way of looking at it. At any 
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rate, the figure of the victim acquired a very 
personal and human dimension; he lived, a per- 
son far more than a case, and his tired, unknown, 
unactorish face was the perfect justification for 
what is so much more than a gimmick, so much 
a part of his beliefs—de Sica’s use (very pro- 
fessional and ‘directed’ use) of non-actors. 

Here is J] Tetto (The Roof) (‘U’ certificate), 
the last film he directed (he’s on another 
now), four years and many acting parts ago. 
With non-actors, a likely proletarian story 
(indeed a ‘real’ situation and event), an entirely 
neo-realist manner: what has gone wrong? Neo- 
realism? Us? ‘Wrong,’ of course, is only rela- 
tive—I mean wrong in comparison with, say, 
Umberto D: the film is charming, affecting, with 
all sorts of touching moments and a kindly but 
tough look at working-class life in Rome. It 
won a prize from a religious group that gives 
moral rather than esthetic awards and well de- 
serves it; yet, though its policemen have hearts, 
there are still enough heartless folk about to keep 
an unsentimental balance; a fiend of a taxi- 
driver who refuses to let wedding-day 
sentiment stand in the way of his normal 
churlishness, and that (to an. outsider) extremely 
depressing quick-temperedness of Latins living 
in a huddle, their refusal to ‘keep smiling,’ ‘look 
on the bright side,’ ‘make the best of things,’ 
etc. etc.—all such a national standby here. Oh, 
the sheer glumness of Italian domestic life, by 
our standards, and how well de Sica catches it! 
No wonder everyone goes outside, when life 
indoors is such a nightmare! What to us seems 
‘realism’ in dark, emphatic, exaggerated quota- 
tion marks is just the ordinary homely tone of 
things. Why keep smiling? What’s the point of 
cheerfulness? they ask, when things go wrong; 
or don’t even bother to ask, it never enters any- 
one’s head. And yet // Tetto is a story of hope 
and promise and all the domestic virtues too. 
It’s a story about a home, four walls with a 
roof on it, built on the Roman waste land in a 
single night before the police can get there to 
knock it down. And it gets built; the ending is 
as happy as you could wish, in the circumstances. 
The child will be born in a home and no one 
can turn them out of it. A good story, but not 
a great film, and so a disappointment; an exter- 
nal view of people, though an inside view of a 
social problem. 

And yet almost every moment is beautifully 
observed, the observation is so exact you wonder 
what there is to criticise about it, why that 
slightly superficial air (the impossible compari- 
sons, perhaps) seems to hang over it. Could you 
ever get a British film to see working-class people 
this way, so unselfconsciously? The wedding, the 
honeymoon, the search for a flat, the meetings 
at tram stop or building site; the time the wife 
visits her husband in his shack on the job (where 
he is living alone since they can’t find a place 
together) to tell him she is pregnant; the two 
maids chatting in the middle-class household, 
and the faces, the unsmiling, jowlish faces, so 
full of lowering life: how well it is all worth 
a. visit! Minor de Sica, and the tail-end of a 
neo-realism that has somehow lost its force; but 
full of humanity, of people living, of proletarian 
problems about roofs and bread and children 
that concern us all and aren’t made to look like 
a tract for the times, thank heaven. 
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W oostershire 


By RONALD BRYDEN 


T is golden afternoon in Market Snodsbury. The 
| pi oom of Brinkley Court, rural seat of Mr. 
and Mrs. Portarlington Travers and their peerless 
French chef Anatole, doze in a water-colour 
landscape. Across the lawn, a butler shimmers 
with tea. Up the drive, the young people assemble 
for the weekend, in flannels, two-seaters and 
assumed identities. It is a vista, as the narrator 
will inevitably say, in which every prospect 
pleases. Only one thing is wrong. You must 
not look too closely at the heroine’s Bermuda- 
shorted legs or flaming hair. Despite the madcap 
vivacity of her manner, she is a carefully 
hennaed, tenacious fifty-year-old. You must not 
draw too near the lissome bachelor, shinning 
down drainpipes at her behest in search of 
missing silver cow-creamers. Beneath the youth- 
‘ ful tailoring, he is a garrulous, arthritic septua- 
genarian. The lovers pursuing each other through 
the shrubbery are goatish pantaloons, flirtatious 
crones. The corridors ring with geriatric high- 
jinks. 

For it is thirty years since Jeeves, with deference, 
first warned Bertie Wooster that young ladies 
of such Titian colouring and tireless espiéglerie 
as Roberta Wickham do not make the best life- 
time companions. The consequences of ignoring 
that advice, which included Bertie’s discovery 
at midnight attempting to puncture Sir Roderick 
Glossop’s hot-water bottle with a darning- 
needle while the distinguished alienist slept, were 
set forth in Very Good, Jeeves, in 1930. And if 
the Roberta who now reappears in P. G. Wode- 
house’s eightieth-odd novel* is still too much for 
her old admirer, it is scarcely surprising. Bertie 
was already well established as the least 
marriageable bachelor-about-Mayfair when 
Jeeves first presented his impeccable references 
some time in the year 1916. As for the ages of 
the others—Sir Roderick, Aunt Dahlia, the Rev. 
Aubrey Upjohn, at whose preparatory school 
Bertie and his friend ‘Kipper’ Herring first tasted 
the bitter cup of education—their manners and 
their idiom betray that none of them can have 
matured later than the Liberal victory of 06. 

Of course, it is not really dye and wrinkles which 
signal the flight of the years over Brinkley Court. 
Bertie, ‘Kipper,’ Aunt Dahlia and the rest safely 
inhabit that timeless Shangri-La where all Wode- 
house characters sport in perpetual sunshine and 
arrested development: where Bingo Little still 
trousers the housekeeping allowance for a flutter 
at Goodwood, Lord Emsworth communes in 
wordless content with that majestic sow, the 
Empress of Blandings, and a reminiscent Mr. 
Mulliner casts a twilit hush of expectation on 
the bar-parlour of the Angler’s Rest. ‘I go off 
the rails,’ Wodehouse wrote in the Thirties, 
‘unless I stay all the time in a sort of artificial 
world of my creation. A real character in-one 
of my books sticks out like a sore thumb.’ 
So his ageless, india-rubber grotesques dwell in 
a universe constructed for them, closed under 
glass like Lord Emsworth’s champion marrows 





* JEEVES IN THE OFFinGc. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
(Herbert Jenkins, 13s. 6d.) 


to keep out the autumnal breath of reality. 
Everything possible has been done to seal the 
vacuum: to make it sound-proof against the 
faintest tick of chronology, germ-proof against 
the minutest bacteria of change which might set 
up the slow chemistry of decay. 

On the surface, the triumph over time appears 
complete. Any day now, somebody will discover 
that Wodehouse is in the highest contemporary 
fashion. In the age of Moore and Mondrian, 
Webern and Stravinsky, he is the most abstract 
writer using the novel form. For years he has 
been standing on the point to which Ionesco, 
Pinter and N. F. Simpson tend. Somehow he 
seems to have anticipated the taste which has 
created the more advanced, the farther-out kinds 
of modern poetry, ballet and jazz: a taste for 
arbitrary, self-enclosed patterns, strenuous, tight, 
cool and intricate. The best of his farces have 
the agile, metallic precision of an Empson riddle, 
a Balanchine divertissement; giving pleasure by 
their intellectual complexity rather than any re- 
semblance to experience. They are pure plotting, 
and their resolution provides the same pure satis- 
faction as the working-out of a jigsaw or fugue. 

Did he foresee that a society moving deeper 
into mass production and mass education would 
demand new, paradoxical kinds of relaxation? 
It is one of the curious contradictions of our 
time that much of our leisure seems to have 
become the pursuit of artificial forms of tension. 
It is as if we had to wring from our spare time 
demands on the faculties which our work taxes 
inadequately: to find problems for surplus in- 
telligence, to strain nerves slackened by the day’s 
routine. If it is true that modern life moves faster, 
more exhaustingly and dangerously, how do you 
explain the suicide-cyclists; the jazz-club ravers, 
the flick-knife gangs? If civilisation has really 
grown more complex and intellectually demand- 
ing, what do people seek from crossword puzzles, 
bridge and Dorothy Sayers? Escape, certainly, 
into order and unreality; but surely, too, 
into a mental strenuousness life will not require, 
a use for knowledge, quickness, ratiocination. 
The admitted difficulty of much modern art and 
literature has little to do with esoteric obscurity 
—has there been a genuine esoteric since. Yeats? 
It has its parallels in every branch of popular 
entertainment, in increased complexity, ath- 
leticism and wit. On the frontier between the 
two fields stand Wodehouse’s novels, half- 
classics, half-acrostics, but wholly in the latest 
vogue. 

On the whole, theirs looks like an accidental 
modernity. It is doubtful whether Wodehouse 
has ever striven for purity of anything but enter- 
tainment value. Besides, there is an evolution 
discernible in his work where time and nature 
have been the selective agents. Perhaps because 
the plot of Jeeves in the Offing is looser than 
usual, there is time to notice the process of 
accumulation by which his medium has been 
formed. It is a whole geology of slang and 
humour. At one moment Bertie calls people 
old beans, at the next talks jazzily of 
flipping his lid. In between occur 1912-ish jokes 
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about Chekhov and 1930-ish jokes about psy 

chiatry. Every decade has added its layer to th 

soil, and while the recent accretions wash awa 

quickly, leaving little permanent trace, they have 

served to press down and harden to miner; 

toughness the primary strata from which the 

basic, springy mechanisms of his comedies argm 
wrought. 

They correspond with the first two decade 
of his career, and the two comic traditions— 
English and American—in which he moved §ig 
those periods. From 1902 to 1909, Wodehouse 
worked as a journalist on the old Globe, for the 
later years as heir to Beach Thomas’s colum 
The Ukridge stories are an affectionate memoi 
of that time and the group of old Dulwich 
friends with whom he forgathered: visiting back 
and forth in bachelor digs (Ukridge was given 
the Arundel Street address of the adventure. 
novelist William Townend), dining out cheaply 
at ‘Barolini’s’ in Soho, borrowing shirts an¢ 
fivers from each other, dropping in for matinée; 
at the Criterion or Gaiety. The deepest level o/ 
every Wodehouse novel is a memory of Ed 
wardian farce—the convention of Charley’, 
Aunt, The Private Secretary and Get-Rich-Quich 
Wallingford, with breezy young prodigals dodg. 
ing uncles and creditors with the aid of sly 
manservants in order to pursue arch flappers 
in the country—filtered through the mannerisms 
of Edwardian belles-lettres: Jerome K. Jerome, 
‘Saki,’ E. V. Lucas, A. A. Milne. A long line) 
of Honourable Freddies leads to Bertie. A tradi-' 
tion as old as Terence blossoms in Jeeves. 

In 1909, Wodehouse migrated to New York, 
to produce with Guy Bolton and Jerome Kern 
a legendary string of musical comedies, cul- 
minating in Sally with Marilyn Miller. Some- 
thing of the buoyancy of that time glows through 
the Indiscretions of Archie, with its picture of 
a brownstone Manhattan whose tallest building 
is the Flat-Iron, populated by Irish, policemen, 
Jewish delicatessen-owners and song-writers in 
shirt-sleeves and hard plug hats who can sweep, 
the nation overnight with hymns to motherhood. 
From that period come several of his recurring 
types—the gamine heroines, the repulsive child- 
ren, the cheeky bellboys and broody millionaires 
—but, more importantly, the gleaming stage- 
craft of the old-fashioned American musical 
comedy. To this day, any Wodehouse plot can 
be broken down to its components of acts, 
chorus numbers, duets and solos. Its exposition 
is slotted into racy dialogue, the entrances are 
prepared, the reversals work like revolving doors 
on ball-bearings. Wodehouse himself has de- 
scribed his novels as musical comedies without 
the music. He learned how to construct them 
in the New York of Ziegfeld, the Shuberts and 
George M. Cohan. 

It gave him the sprung-steel technique which 
has survived both them and the theatre for 


which it was created. So perfect is the mechanism }} 


now that it seems able to go on functioning fot 
ever, the bedroom doors opening and shutting, 
the roadsters dashing up the drive, the butler’s 
head swivelling in a double-take. Robbed of its 
context, it has become pure design: a tinkling 
abstract mobile which suddenly appears just 
the thing for a contemporary drawing-room, ( 
go with the Rioupelles and Barbara Hepworths. 
(In an odd way, he makes a match for Miss 
Compton-Burnett—a comic mask to hang beside 
her Aéschylean one.) But if you reread Ukridge, 
Psmith and Indiscretions of Archie, today’s metal 
seems a little dull. The dolls’ faces look haggard, 
the mechanical pirouettes seem creaky and 
skeletal. Something has gone with the music and 
the air. 
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A Respectable Philosopher 


The Philosophy of C. D. Broad. Edited by P. A. 
Schilpp. (Northwestern University and 
C.U.P., £5 10s.) 


Tue Library of Living Philosophers, in which 
series this massive volume of 866 pages is the 
tenth, is an ingenious development of the con- 
ventional idea of a Festschrift. In the first place 
the contributors do not simply seize the occasion 
as an opportunity for publishing some work of 
their own in the field of the scholar being 
honoured; they address themselves critically to 
aspects of his own work. Secondly, the central 
figure is a participant in the ritual as well as its 
victim: the essays of his critics are sandwiched 
between his autobiography at one end and an 
extended reply to their objections at the other. 


Professor Broad is the fourth British philoso- 
pher to be included in the series and he does not, 
when compared with his predecessors Whitehead, 
Moore and Russell. appear an obvious choice for 
it. For unlike them he has not been a substantial 
innovator in philosophy His principal work, the 
vast and impressive commentary on McTaggart, 
is only secondarily, though to some purpose, an 
original contribution ty philosophy. Neither his 
method nor his main doctrines are peculiar to 
him. His chief service has been to act as a kind 
of curator to the collection of arguments and 
conclusions jointly developed by Russell and 
Moore in the first decade of the present century. 
As presented by him this body of ideas has con- 
stituted the main, respectable tradition in 
academic philosophy in Britain since the first 
war. Its tone has been realistic, pervasively but 
not dogmatically empiricist, interested in but 
very dubious of metaphysics. The position of 
hero and patron saint that Hume has _ held 
amongst more strictly analytic philosophers has 
been occupied in the realistic tradition by Locke. 


Broad himself has a number of -Lockian 
features: he is clear, commonsensical and 
tentative; never cryptic and often a little diffuse; 
he admires natural science but retains a concern 
for religion; he has liberal but by no means 
radical ideas about society and, above all, he 
has Locke’s stability of mind and comprehensive- 
ness of interests. It is these last qualities that have 
particularly served him in his work on the early 
doctrines of Russell and Moore. His stability 
prevented him from following Russell into the 
radical empiricism of the latter’s fully developed 
philosophy; his comprehensiveness led him to 
apply the methods of realism to a vastly wider 
circle of issues than Moore was ever to take up. 
If his range, clarity and thoroughness do not 
make him a great philosopher, they have cer- 
tainly made him a very useful one. 

Readers of Broad admire him for one special 
skill: he is a brilliant philosophical obituarist. 
His long essay on McTaggart, republished in 
Ethics and the History of Philosophy, displays 
this talent of his at its best. In the light of it his 
autobiography in this volume is something of a 
disappointment. Too much of it is taken up with 
entertainingly brisk but dispensable matter about 
his numerous and curious aunts. He does not 
arrive at Cambridge until the forty-seventh of 
the autobiography’s sixty-eight pages and is 
generally uncommunicative about the half- 
century, on and off, that he has spent there. This 
cannot be due to lack of candour. As he rightly 
remarks, ‘I have painted a somewhat unpleasant 
portrait of myself.’ He is blunt about his evasion 
of the 1914 war, his less attractive social preju- 
dices (‘I share most of the likes and dislikes of 
Our late dear Fiihrer’) and in documenting his 
self-accusations of laziness and: cowardice. The 


1960 


special flavour of his personality comes out in 
the mixture of glee and shame with which he 
admits that he had never been out of Britain 
before his fifty-ninth year. Although he says that 
he retired from his chair in 1953 with positive 
pleasure, no longer believing in the importance 
of philosophy, his 120-page reply to 600 pages 
of criticism is orderly. scrupulous and imper- 
sonal. For such a combative person the asperity 
of debate is remarkabli controlled. His achieve- 
ment is solid enough for him to be able to dis- 
parage it without fear of too immediate assent 
from his hearers. 

ANTHONY QUINTON 


Word-Bearer 


Ibsen. Translated and edited by James Walter 
McFarlane. Vol. VI: An Enemy of the 
People, The Wild Duck, Rosmersholm. 
(O.U.P., 25s. Acting edition, 3 vols., 5s. 
each.) 

Translated by Michael Meyer, Brand, The 
Lady from the Sea, John Gabriel Bork- 
man, When We Dead Awaken. (Hart-Davis, 
4 vols., 10s. 6d. each.) 


IN Ibsen’s poem about his own creative 
struggle, a comet shoots through the orderly 
wheeling of the planets, through the gaseous 
regions of systems unborn. 


Word-bearer down to our ancient earth, 
From out the high silences afar, 

Where Chaos crystallised into a star, 
The law of cohesion had given it birth. 


An unformed mass whirled round in my mind, 
With scattered forces, paths that diverged, 
No magnetic impulse an orbit urged, 

Nor drove me the central peace to find. 


But when I stood out in the silence afar, 

I weighed up all that had come to be, 

I weighed up what I myself could see, 
The light-mist coiling and shrunk to a star. 


The rhythm of the original magisterially shows 
what power shaped the prose of its contemporary 
plays, The Wild Duck and Rosmersholm. Brand, 
‘the light-mist’s incandescent blaze’ and Ros- 
mersholm, ‘the lustrous planet’s steady rays’—a 
younger and an older system—should be con- 
trasted as dramatic poem and play. Ibsen’s 
development led to ‘the finer formulation of the 
language and the more energetic individualisa- 
tion of the characters,’ as he said himself. The 
translator, he observed, ‘must be able to under- 
stand thoroughly how each separate character in 
the play has its own individual and idiosyn- 
cratic form of expression.’ 

Individuality is at its fullest in the two plays 
which, with An Enemy of the People, form the 
first volume of J. W. McFarlane’s new transla- 
tion. Gregers, like Rosmer, presents ‘an acute 
case of inflamed scruples’; both idealists are also 
subject to ‘serious fits of hero worship.’ The 
Dreamer is diagnosed by the Doctor, and Ibsen 
in his youth had hoped to be a doctor himself. 
In An Enemy of the People these two figures are 
superimposed in the splendidly manic iconoclasm 
of Dr. Stockmann, ‘a more muddle-headed per- 
son than I am,’ as his creator coolly observed, but 
the most generous and explosive of heroes. Mr. 
McFarlane is at his best in rendering the doctor’s 
fighting comic spirit; it cries-out for an Irish 
setting and Cockadoodle Dandy treatment 
(O’Casey’s debt to Ibsen does honour to both). 

In The Wild Duck and Rosmersholm Ibsen 
escaped from the dominance of the hero—from 
the one-man play, which, however magnificent, 
has not the characteristic excellence of the 
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dramatic. The audience should be able to re- 
spond to several centres of life, to feel both sides 
of a conflict. Brecht’s epic theatre, a surrender to 
the heroic, in spite of being underpinned by irony 
and ‘alienation,’ is no substitute for the more 
comprehensive integrity of Ibsen’s dramatic 
theatre. The constellated figures of Ibsen’s plays, 
though maintaining a certain continuity, have a 
dynamic power to transform themselves with 
each regrouping, which is directly related to 
their author’s rejection of the fixed, the formu- 
lated and the ready-made, as far as this is pos- 
sible: 

I can never bring myself to see freedom as 
synonymous with political freedom. What you 
call freedom, I cal! freedoms. ... He who 
possesses freedom otherwise than as an objective 
to be striven for, possesses it dead and soulless; 
for it is part of the general concept of freedom 
that it steadily expands as one makes it one’s 
own, and if therefore in the course of the 
struggle, a man stops and says ‘Now I have it"— 
all he does in fact is to show that he has lost 
it. But it is precisely this ... which is a 
characteristic of States. 

The inadequacy of a political ideal is one of the 
themes of Rosmersholm; in this play, based on 
the power of two individuals to transform each 
other and their helplessness before the forces 
which are beyond conscious control, the climax 
is union in death, a grandly tragic Liebestod. 
‘Now we two are one.’ They are made one, by 
Rosmer absorbing the full likeness of Rebecca— 
driving her to the mill-race as she drove Beata, 
shrinking at every move, as she had done, but 
persisting until the demand for human sacrifice 
is admitted. For human sacrifice, no less, is a 
pretty constant theme in Ibsen. Brand asks it of 
Agnes, Hjalmer does not ask it but he gets ‘t 
from Hedvig, Rosmer asks it, Hilda exacts it, 





E. M. FORSTER 
“entertaining, intelligent, irreverent, gay, 
unexpected.” 
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Gone Away 


DOM MORAES 


““A wonderful picture of both the 
beauty and the squalor and sad- 
ness of India.”” FURNEAUX JORDAN, 
““A very beautiful and impressive 
book.”” HAROLD HOBSON. 18s. 
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Borkman and Rubek almost take it for granted. 

Michael Meyer has concentrated mainly upon 
the older and younger Ibsen, upon plays of the 
hero—Brand, John Gabriel Borkman, When We 
Dead Awaken. In contrast to Brand, the last 
plays show a certain shrinking, hardening and 
stiffening of the pattern. The ‘fey’ heroine, the 
nagging, duty-ridden wife, the lost or blighted 
child, the man with a load of guilt still modulate 
into different groups; but action slows, 
characters become fewer; the power is centri- 
petal. 

The dramatists of today tend to use the easier 
pattern of a single centre; though the indivi- 
duality of the Caretaker, of Hamm, and Krapp, 
and the tramps of Waiting for Godot, depends on 
the loneliness of creatures socially formed. In 
our cooling planet, where speech, the great social 
creation, slowly slips away from Hamm or the 
victim of leucotomy in The Caretaker, the “burnt- 
out pair’ are seen left alone in the freezing dark- 
ness. This drama, like all the drama of the past 
hundred years, descends from Ibsen none the 
less, and most clearly perhaps in the under- 
statement of its prose, in the casual line and the 
weight of what is left unsaid. But a dramatic 
monologue, where the impulse to unconditional 
identification with the single speaker is kept back 
only by the distortion of. the grotesque, is very 
much easier than full drama, and unlikely to 
wear so well. 

The. new translations are both readable; 
McFarlane’s is the more. vividly colloquial; 
Meyer has. written in a slightly more formal 
style, which may prove more pliable on the 
stage—it leaves actor and producer with more to 
fill in. Meyer’s translations are shortened for 
the stage, McFarlane’s given in full—they are 
available separately and in one volume, with 
a brilliant introduction. That two attempts 
at complete versions of Ibsen should be 
started together, both more than half a century 
after William Archer’s, both designed for acting, 
is proof enough of the position Ibsen occupies 
today—to which the list of theatrical perform- 
ances in McFarlane gives full testimony. In 
future volumes, the early theatrical history of 
Ibsen might be looked over again. It is the 
history of private performances, and of the 
Repertory movement, not only in London, but in 
Dublin, Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham. 
March 13, 1891, the first performance of 
Ghosts by J. T. Grein’s Independent Theatre. at 
the Royalty, is one of the great dates in English 
theatrical history, and Grein’s work deserves 
proper recording. The years before the First 
World War saw the revival of the British theatre, 
very largely achieved by the productions of 
Ibsen and the work of his followers. 


M. C. BRADBROOK 


Noses 


A Common .Grace. By Norman 
(Chatto and Windus, 10s. 6d.) 
He’s Celtic, you see. Touchy. Proud as Satan. 
Full of this imaginative stuff. Not but what he 
hasn’t got his head screwed on the right way, 
mind you! He’s got a manner that would float 
any company in the City: inspires confidence. 
Fine head and nose; that sort of thing. 


I read the above in a who-done-it the other 
day. It is an excellent pen-portrait of Mr. Norman 
MacCaig and, as Quasimodo says, ‘Poetry is also 
the physical person of the poet.’ We read in 
Coleridge’s Notebooks: 


Alas! those are endangered who have avoided 
the Extremes—as if among the Tartars in 
opposition to a Faction, one that had un- 


MacCaig. 
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naturally lengthened their noses into monstro- 
sity, there should arise another who cut off 
theirs flat to the face, Socinians in physiognomy 
—the few, who retained their noses as Nature 
made them and Reason dictated, would 
assuredly be persecuted by the noseless Party, 
as adherents of the Rhinocerotists, or Monster- 
nosed Men. 


‘They look upon me as if I were a rhinoceros 
come to Nithsdale,’ Burns wrote in one of his 
letters. Mr. MacCaig will never strike his neigh- 
bours in that way. The flaring of his sharply 
chiselled nostrils will generally escape their notice 
altogether. Except in Gaelic there has been too 
much snoutiness in modern Scottish poetry. It is 
good to have it modified so finely in MacCaig’s 
latest poems. Naturally he is very conscious of 
this himself, but in poetry as in other matters 
there are after all worse things than ‘following 
one’s nose,’ and much worse things than nosing 
things out for oneself. As this poet says: 


The nosey-parker, thrumming at all his 
nerve-ends, 

Saunters about amongst the husbandmen 

And hard-fleshed hunters 

Making translations he takes to be lovely 

Of fish, bird, fruit: and the dead lives he 

mentions 
Become immortal. 


The nose is extremely sensitive, but the adjec- 
tive ‘proud’ in my initial quotation is what is 
most characteristic of these poems—a sort of 
hauteur, an absence of rustic coarseness, what 
Seumas O h-Aodha happily calls ‘literary pride.’ 
We are a long way from thé Kailyaird here. 

Dr. Kurt Wittig, in his recent volume, Fhe 
Scottish Tradition in Literature, points out that 
Scottish poetry is a classical and not a romantic 
poetry, with a scrupulous regard for form, in 
contradistinction to English poetry, and opines 
that ‘Never since the time of the Makars have the 
Gaelic and the Scots stream of Scottish culture 
been so-close to each other.” Mr. MacCaig’s 
poems above all manifest the truth of these 
judgments. There is nothing of the ‘Celtic 
twilight’ here. We are back in the Gaelic sun- 
shine. No contemporary poet, has revived that 
high tradition with anything approaching the 
success of Mr. MacCaig. His work improves with 
each successive volume and is. here at its best. 
But it is extremely unlikely that it will, ever 
achieve the popular appreciation it deserves. In 
his detachment from the crucial problems of his 
time, in the limitation of his appeal to the 
literati, there is a danger that his place will 
finally be found to be, no matter how accom- 
plished his poems, in what Quasimodo calls ‘the 
tradition of the voices which seem to be crying 
in the wilderness but which in reality are gnaw- 
ing at the non-truth.’ It seems ungrateful in the 
presence of these brilliant poems, those of a 
scholar not only in Gaelic but in Greek, and of 
one who has not only a sensitive and searching 
nose but a fine ear for the niceties of 
piobaireachd, to hope so urgently for an exten- 
sion of his range, a realisation in Quasimodo’s 
words that : 


The core of contemporary culture faces not 
towards the disasters of the soul and spirit, but 
towards the attempt to fit together again the 
broken body of man. If the poet is timorous or 
absent or indifferent or impotent he will not be 
vouchsafed the word through which he could 
communicate to others a non-metaphysical 
destiny. 

It seems to me that that is all—the little more 
and how much it is—that is needed now to make 
Mr. MacCaig a poet of immediate international 
consequence. ' 
HUGH MacDIARMID 
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Sanctuaries 


We do well to be chary of those who adop 
the cause of animals at the expense of peopl 
and at first sight the Grzimeks father and gop 
authors of Serengeti Shall Not Die (Hamish 
Hamilton, 30s), appear to be doing just tha 
Their object is to give an account of their sur 
vey of the Serengeti Park, a vast game reserve 
in Tanganyika, and to plead for its preservation 
in the face of official indifference and the brutal 
fecklessness of the native Africans. They poin{ 
out that the Serengeti is not only a reserve but 
also a migration route; that wild animals of 
all kinds have been so thoughtlessly butchered 
throughout Africa that the survival of many 
species is already seriously threatened; and that, 
in consequence, it is vital that this area continue 
to be kept free of natives and dedicated solely 
to the welfare of the splendid wild creatures 
which at present possess it. The main threats, 
apart from the meanness of the administration, 
would appear to be poachers, whether white or 
black (licensed big-game hunters, though despic- 
able, are too few to constitute a menace), and 
the adjacent tribe of the Masai, whose land the 
Serengeti once was and who covet its pastures 
and its buffaloes. It is to aid the impoverished 
Masai that, to the scandal of the Grzimeks, the 
area of the park may be decreased by at least 
a-third. 


Now the Grzimeks dre nothing 
thorough; and, as I say, their concern for the 
brute creation does seem, for a time, to dut- 
weigh any thought for the condition of the local 
Africans. But little by little they bring one round 
to their side. Leave alone their courage and self- 
lessness (the younger Grzimek was killed during 
the expedition when his monoplane ran foul of 
a vulture), their arguments are plausible and 
even liberal: for they remember, in the end, 
to show sympathy for the Africans and positive 
admiration for the Masai, but point out that to 


reduce the size of the reserve or to admit hungry 


Africans into it would be fatal to the animals 
without materially assisting the natives. The 
animals are part of the Africans’ heritage and 
the world’s heritage: of course, some of them 
must go to feed and clothe Africans, but unless 
caution is used, unless parks like the Serengeti 
are carefully maintained, then human greed and 
cruelty will conquer and the animals, whether 
as givers of meat or objects of beauty, will be 
completely destroyed. To judge from what has 
happened elsewhere in the world, the warning is 
timely and true. I should add that there are pleas- 
ing diversions into colonial history, magnificent 
photographs and occasional manifestations, irre- 
deemably vulgar, of Teutonic humour. 


The monks of Athos are also threatened. It 
is not that people want to butcher them, but 
simply that those of Russian or Slav origin, who 
once made up a large proportion of Athos’ 
population, are now steadily dying off without 
reinforcement or support from behind the Iron 
Curtain. Still, there are enough recruits from 
Greece to keep things going after a fashion; and 
in any case, to judge from Jacques Valentin’s 
account in The Monks of Mount Athos 
(Deutsch, 18s.), I am not sure that I find the 
decline in the number and finances of the monks 
to be altogether regrettable. M. Valentin ap- 
pears to have attained to some admiration for 
their spiritual activities; but they emerge from 
his pages as little more than superstitious and 
ignorant (albeit hospitable) old men. ‘No one 
here cares about studying,’ says the keeper of 
a magnificent library, and this remark just about 
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sums the matter up. I understand that the late 
Robert Byron wrote about these monks with 
sufficient skill and understanding to enlist the 
sympathies of civilised men: M. Valentin has 
been less fortunate. Nevertheless, his descrip- 
tions of scenery and architecture are well done, 
while he has a proper regard for items of general 
interest: the territories of Athos, we learn, are 
closed not only to women but also to ‘all female 
animals, eunuchs or beardless boys.’ 


Oswell Blakeston’s scatty humour appears to 
good advantage in Thank You Now (Blond, 
25s.), a journal of his travels in Ulster. His ac- 
count, while superficially sceptical, somehow con- 
trives to suggest that he has actually met all the 
ghosts and witches whose histories he elicits (in 
an endless succession of pubs); it is rather as 
though he has summoned up the fiends them- 
selves to tell their tales. But he keeps his feet 
sufficiently on the ground to discuss the quality 
of local refreshments; and both for this reason 
and because he is adept at tracking down odd 
or beautiful spectacles his book will provide ex- 
cellent hints for tourists as well as admirable 
entertainment. 


Geoffrey Grigson’s English Excursions (Coun- 
try Life, 30s.), as one might expect, are rather 


more sedate. Some of them take him outside. 


England, but even these, as when he visits Agin- 
court, are essentially connected with the English. 
I found him thoughtful, if occasionally cum- 
brous, and always accurate and interesting in 
his facts—as in his description of the Graves 
of Grimr in Norfolk or his history of the 
Goodwin Sands. Even more important than that, 
he is also accurate in his perceptions and ele- 
gant in their expression: Salisbury is ‘a town 
still as seemly in spirit as Gloucester is 
unseemly.” 


Alan Ross is a practised writer of travels; 
and in Through the Caribbean (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 21s.) he plays a good hand competently, takes 
his tricks with assurance. Festival time in Trini- 
dad, an engaging lecture on the survival of Obeah 
in Barbados. . . . But this book is principally 
the story of the MCC tour of the West Indies 
last winter. Mr. Ross, gallantly maintaining his 
belief in first-class cricket, does much to com- 
fort those who are, with some reason, wavering 
in their faith: for he has a real feeling for this 
most beautiful and intricate of games, its long 
periods of deceptive calm, its sudden and splen- 
did shifts through peripateia to resounding 
nemesis. What is more, he writes about indi- 
vidual cricketers, whether as players or as men, 
with a cool and exploratory frankness which 
leaves us in no doubt where to look for the 
braggart and when to welcome the man of steel. 
’ Nor should we forget that Mr. Ross is a poet: 
in South to Sardinia (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.), 
a revised version of The Bandit on the Billiard 
Table, with an added appendix of information 
useful to tourists, he tells with insight and keen 
lyric pleasure of Sardinia’s bright awakening 
from its centuries of malarial slumber. 


SIMON RAVEN 


Brideshead Reassured 


Peace, gentle grandsires. Your descendants’ 
doom 
Is stayed. Pale Hooper’s regiments withdraw, 
And chateau-bottled from the cellars boom 
Ancestral voices prophesying Waugh. 


PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 


Sounds of Battle 


A Sort of Forgetting. By Peter Vansittart. (The 
Bodley Head, 16s.) 
Night. By Francis Pollini. 
15 fr.) 
Steady, Boys, Steady. By James Mitchell. (Peter 
Davies, 13s. 6d.) 
Arms and the man, they sing this week; and in 
styles ranging from grand opera, through 
smoking-room ballad, down to the shrill mono- 
tonous scream of a man in the gutter. A Sort of 
Forgetting is the operatic one, by far the most 
finely conceived: the experience of war turns 
out to be only one of its complex elements. It 
fairly hums with allusion and allegory. Everyone 
is super-educated and highly sensitive. On the 
face of it, it sets out to trace the interlocking 
destinies of a group of people, of different 
nationalities, who went to school together in 
the mid-Thirties, were separated by the last war, 
and met again at a moment of shared crisis. Ob- 
viously, such a plot—where friend, however 
remotely, fights friend—allows any number of 
ironies, and Mr. Vansittart is richly alert to these. 
He has a charged, careful style that touches in an 
incident in both outline and detail: these ‘in- 
cidents’-—and he writes quite often as if life were 
a series of tableaux vivants or furnished halts 
for dialogue—succeed one another in swift, 
assured contrast to create a sense of the deep 
variousness of existence. Night-spots, labour 
camps, tennis clubs, scented drawing rooms, 
suburban interiors, lecture halls and desert huts 
are painted in with the same neat, colourful craft. 
Yet to talk of opera is not unjust. For Mr. 
Vansittart deliberately ‘heightens’ his reality (he 
has a fondness for the macabre) to a point where 
his protagonists are lifted out of life into a no- 
man’s-land somewhere between fact and symbol : 
the dance at the Come Hither Tennis Club be- 
comes an improbable saturnalia. Each one has 
his theme-music, his heady, glittering arias. 

They are already grand when we meet them, 
at the Chateau, that international school founded 
near Verdun to promote the virtues of peace and 
enlightenment, a sunlit Olympus of statues, 
polyglot talk and laughter. Tony, the English 
boy, sees it and his fellow-adolescents through 
a haze of delight—Konrad, the aloof German, 
who does everything superlatively and says 
little; Ryan, the lone American rebel, playing 
angry tennis with a rainbow-coloured racquet; 
and Gretta, the little Polish aristocrat with whom 
they are all involved. “We are people to be 
reckoned with,’ says Konrad. And the tapestry- 
imagery that Mr. Vansittart deployed so bril- 
liantly in his last book, The Tournament, is at 
work here too, decking and deifying the four. 
In the event, Tony becomes a conscientious 
objector, Ryan rampages as a fighter pilot, 
Konrad commands an SS outpost on the Russian 
front, and poor Gretta meets a miserable, half- 
heroic death in a prison camp. The Englishman 
increasingly occupies the centre and his post- 
war efforts to find a way of life supply most of 
the debate. The remembered ideals of ‘the 
Chateau’ engage the present intractable 
realities: Tony’s floundering attempts to re- 
habilitate ex-criminals, his night with a harsh girl- 
friend of Ryan’s, and his final encounter—in 
Ryan’s company—with Konrad and a grim band 
of supermen in the North African desert. From 
a state of innocence, through violence, to matur- 
ity: that, I suppose, is where we have been led. 
But the desert flummery and Ryan’s apotheosis 
don’t sustain the last step of the allegory. And 
Mr. Vansittart is so deeply committed to golden 
metaphor throughout that there is an invitation 
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to reject more than Tony’s past falsity when the 
Englishman is left—sensibly enough—at the end 
‘to go on living, seeking refuge neither in gods 
nor gardens, nor animals, nor parks, nor yet in 
beauty, nor youth.’ 

Night is, artistically, the numbing scream. It’s 
another Naked and the Dead on a smaller, more 
concentrated scale, the map North Korean, the 
contours apathy and degradation. Offered on the 
jacket as a sort of graphic supplement to Eugene 
Kinkead’s book, Why They Collaborated, it fol- 
lows Marty and a few other GI prisoners through 
the water-torture of repeated interviews and 
slow deprivation of heat and food. For those who 
have neither the time nor will nor imagination 
to conjure the human details out of statistics 
or news reports, this kind of passionately work- 
aday re-creation must have its function. Mr. 
Pollini is strongest on the blank, four-letter ex- 
changes of the bewildered prisoners and he 
builds up Marty’s growing dependence on the 
gentle, worried inquisitor Ching with a good 
deal of understanding. Terrible winter comes; 
men die like flies; between the uncompromising 
toughness of a few and the supine majority 
(who learn proudly to parrot ‘William Foster's 
Four Internal Contradictions in Capitalism’), 
Marty is lulled, by warmth and the need to com- 
municate, into betrayal. The conversations live 
because they are appropriately dead, language 
reduced to grunting reassurance. What fails com- 
pletely is the attempt to communicate the men’s 
thoughts, where frightful Milleresque streams 
of rhetorical consciousness clog any human issue : 
why Mr. Pollini saw fit to indulge himself in such 
facile ‘literary’ nonsense defeats me, as it 
narrowly misses defeating the simple but sharp 
purposes of his book. Steady, Boys, Steady is the 
jolly ballad—anecdotes about some hugely virile 
Naval Commandoes, admiringly purveyed by 
Geordie Willis, the virgin in their midst. For 
the most part one feels the familiar bar-room 
embarrassment of listening to a small would-be 
thug retail the joyous exploits (smashing, spew- 
ing, stealing) of the larger thugs who have con- 
descendingly accepted him. I suppose this is fair 
enough description of the early bards, but some 
of them, at least, used more art in the telling. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Daddy Wordsworth 


Stephen Crane: Letters. Edited by R. W. Stall- 
man and Lillian Gilkes. (Peter Owen, 35s.) 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by J. M. 
Cohen. (Centaur Press, 21s.) 
‘CRANE was not a great letter writer,’ admit the 
editors of this handsome but somewhat daunt- 
ing volume, and one has to agree. Nevertheless, 
they have done the best they can for him, and 
the result is, at the very least, a superb piece of 
editing, which includes not only every scrap of 
Crane’s correspondence that has survived, but 
letters to him from various friends (including 
Joseph Conrad and H. G. Wells) and many 
letters from his mistress, a rather picturesque 
figure who started as the proprietor of an 
euphemistically styled ‘night-club’ in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, and remained devoted to Crane 
during his final years, even acquiring literary 
ambitions of her own. If Crane still remains 
something less than a major author after such 
treatment, it is clearly not his editors’ fault. 
Nevertheless, he did produce a work of undoubted 
genius, The Red Badge of Courage. In one letter 
he records his satisfaction that the book was 
first acclaimed by reviewers in England: 
They all insist that I am a veteran of the civil 
war, whereas the fact is, as you know, I never 
smelled even the powder of a sham battle. I 
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know what the psychologists say, that a fellow 
can’t comprehend a condition that he has never 
experienced. . . . Of course, I have never been 
in a battle, but I believe that I got my sense of 
the rage of conflict on the football field, or else 
fighting is a hereditary instinct, and I wrote in- 
tuitively; for the Cranes were a family of 
fighters in the old days, and in the Revolution 
every member did his duty. 

Edward Fitzgerald was, by contrast, a natural 
and consistently engaging letter writer. Though 
perhaps the least productive of the great Vic- 
torians, his translation of Omar Khayyam meant 
that he was—and still is—one of the most widely 
read poets of his age. Yet despite the fame it 
brought him he remained in essentials an ob- 
scure figure, a quirky bachelor living the life of 
a country gentleman in Suffolk, devoted to boats, 
making occasional trips to London to see dis- 
tinguished friends like Thackeray or Carlyle. 
(When he married in his late forties he described 
the undertaking as ‘a very doubtful experiment’: 
it failed dismally.) His letters shed some light on 
his literary interests, but they also contain a good 
deal of gossip about his contemporaries: 

You see Daddy Wordsworth is dead, and 
there is a huge subscription going on for his 
monument in Westminster Abbey. I believe he 
deserves one; but I am against stuffing West- 
minster Abbey with any one’s statue till a 
hundred years or so have proved whether 
Posterity is as warm about a Man’s Merits as 
we are. 

This selection is photographically reproduced 
from the pages of the Victorian collected edition 
of Fitzgerald’s letters. There is nothing objec- 
tionable about the method, but since the pub- 
lishers have not had the common decency to 
provide a list of contents or an index, the book 
is a lot less valuable than it might have been. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 





COMPANY MEETING 


LETHENTY TEA ESTATES 





MR. G. S. NAPIER-FORD’S REVIEW 


Tue Sixty-second Annual General Meeting of The 
Lethenty Tea Estates Association, Limited, was held 
on August 16 in London, Mr. G. S. NAPIER-ForpD, 
the chairman, presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated review : 


Weather was not unfavourable for crop as regards 
quantity but owing to the first quarter being 
extremely dry the Spring was exceptionally forcing 
after warm rains in April. 


Crop amounted to 1,221,038 lb. of made tea com- 
pared with 1,245,681 Ib. in 1958. 


Cost of Production: Estate cost for the year was 
24.25d. per Ib. as against 23.08d. per lb. for 1958. 
Your Board is paying close attention to every item 
of expenditure but it is inevitable that costs tend to 
rise as living standards improve, more and more 
is required for wages, provident funds, holiday pay 
and welfare of employees in all directions, much of 
it enforced by legislation. 


Accounts: Aithough a profit of £6,667 was made 
before taxation the appropriation section of the 
Profit and Loss Account shows a different and very 
disappointing position. Of the profit thus earned at 
the expense of much hard work, thought and care, 
Ceylon taxation absorbs £6,000 plus £1,500 under- 
provided in 1958, making a total of £7,500. The 
under-provision arises from an increase in rate of 
tax. The intolerable burden imposed by the Govern- 
ment leaves virtually nothing this year for the 
owners of the risk capital who have directly provided 
so many people in Ceylon with employment, accom- 
modation and innumerable benefits. The Board 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 74 per cent. 


The report was adopted. 
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THREAT TO THE BEAR MARKET? 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Up to last week I had been 
working on the theory that the 
‘bear’ market in equity shares, 
which began on January 5 when 
the FT index had marked up 
342.9, would last about nine 
months and would carry the in- 
dex down by about 15 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. (I put the decline 
lower than the normal 25 per 
cent. to 334 per cent. because it 
was a government-sponsored correction in a 
long-term expansionary phase.) I am now 
tempted to revise my opinion because of the 
extraordinary behaviour of the market on the 
worst political news coming from abroad since 
the West Berlin siege. It simply refused to go 
down; it has insisted on going up. 

Up to May 9 the ‘bear’ market had behaved 
in an orthodox manner. It had fallen about 11.9 
per cent., recovered hopefully before the Budget 
and declined disappointedly thereafter until the 
index touched 295.8 on May 9, a fall of 134 
per cent. When Bank rate was raised to 6 per 
cent. on June 23 the market did not go below 
300. It reached 306, recovered again and fell 
again to 306.9 on July 27, because it feared that 
the size of bank advances would force the 
Treasury to tighten the credit squeeze. Now it 
has recovered sharply to 330.2, because there 
is no longer fear of another squeeze but the 
expectation of a cut in Bank rate to 54 per cent. 
If the ‘bear’ market really ended on May 9, it 
was the shortest on record. And the most remark- 
able—because it was started by the nervous 
selling of the professional investor and ended 
by the confident buying of the private investor 
before the professional had re-entered the market 
in any force. 

This sort of market play has happened before. 
In the weeks before the general election, when 
many professional investors were cautious and 
timid, the market was carried strongly upward 
by a wave of buying from the man in the street. 
On this occasion there may have been an element 
of luck attending the private hunch. The ex- 
pected cut in Bank rate to 54 per cent. is due 
to the wide disparity in American and British 
bill rates to which I drew attention last week. 
Another 4 per cent. drop in the American dis- 
count rate to 3 per cent. has made it worse— 
the difference being 3.3 per cent. in our favour. 
Clearly the £ could be equally well protected 
with a lower Bank rate than 6 per cent. 

There is no domestic reason why the Treasury 
should not allow the economy to work on a 
lower rate of interest. It can claim that its hire- 
purchase restrictions have had the desired effect. 
After a sharp down-turn in May the hire-pur- 
chase sales of durable goods, including motor- 
cars, were again lower in June. Further, last 
month’s sales in all durable goods shops were 
10 per cent. lower, according to the Boatd of 
Trade. Bank advances have been slowed down, 
but it takes time for past overdraft facilities to 
work themselves out and for imports to fall. 
The Treasury should take it as a stroke of good 
fortune that it has been able to restrain some 





consumer expenditures without checking indus. 
trial investment. When I read the statement of 
the Hoover chairman that, despite the setback 
in the home market, they were going on with 
their long-term plans of development in both 
home and overseas markets, I took this to be 
a chance for the Treasury to escape from its 
awkward situation. 

How awkward it could be was suggested by 
the failure of the index of industrial production 
to rise in May and June. The use of general re- 
straints like dear money is always dangerous, 
because the whole economy has to be knocked 
in order to bring some specific overstrained in- 
dustry (motors or building) into balance. When 
there is no strong evidence of domestic inflation 
—retail prices have risen only 14 per cent. in 
twelve months and the £ is currently strong— 
the Treasury has really no excuse for holding 
Bank rate at such a high level as 6 per cent. 

But the man in the street is not only betting 
on the Treasury acting sensibly; he is betting 
on Mr. MacWonder pulling off a deal with 
Chancellor Adenauer which will enable this 
country to join the European Common Market. 
I have always thought that the ‘bear’ market 
could never survive such bullish news as a link- 
up with the Six, enabling British industry to 
participate in the European investment boom. 

But all this may be wishful thinking. The rise 
in imports has not yet been adequately checked. 
Last month’s visible trade gap remained bad. 
Mr. Macmillan may not be able to bring off 
a common European front. Still, British equity 
shares look cheap as compared with continental 
shares. The average dividend yield is 44 per 
cent. and earnings yield 8.7 per cent. This com 
pares with a dividend yield of 14 per cent. to 
24 per cent. on the leading continental equities. 
The recent introduction of a German steel share 
on a yield basis of 2.7 per cent. brought fresh 
buying of British steel shares on a yield basis 
of 4 per cent. or more. Even if we do not join 
the Common Market in the next twelve months, 
our exports are bound to benefit from the in- 
creasing continental trade. Another important 
point for the ‘bulls,’ industrial profits are still 
rising strongly and until there is a definite sign 
of a coming general recession, the stock markets 
are not likely to move far out of their bullish 
phase. The company reports published this year 
suggest that the rise in profits is still gathering 
momentum. In the last quarter of 1959 the rise 
was around 6} per cent.; in the first quarter of 
1960 it was 8 per cent.; in the second quartet 
15 per cent. and in July 17 per cent. Equity 
dividends were rising at a much faster rate than 
profits, partly because of lower taxation, partly 
because directors were pursuing a more liberal 
distribution policy. In the first six months of 
1960, for example, equity dividends increased 
by 30 per cent., against a rise of 23 per cent 
in equity earnings and 12 per cent. in gross 


profits. (In the July reports, the tax saving being ' 


no longer a factor, this discrepancy was dis- 
appearing, the respective rises being 22 per cent. 
20 per cent. and 17 per cent.) If the rise in profits 
begins to slow.down.in the second half.of the 
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years, which is not unlikely, the stock market 
rise may follow suit. But it is early days for the 
‘bears’ to exploit that prospect. 

Perhaps I am reading too much into the stock 
market recovery. Perhaps it is merely another 
sign of the current shortage of shares on jobbers’ 
books which is thrown up when a little revival 
of demand from the unobtrusive man in the 
street catches the sleeping jobbers short. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


XCLUDING the climate out-of-doors, a holiday 
E: pleasant enough contemplating the sunshine 
in the Stock Exchange, especially where it shone 
over those financial shares lately recommended in 
this column. Insurance shares have been strong 
—my favourite EAGLE STAR outstanding—and 
bank shares buoyant. With the joint stock banks 
certain to increase their dividends this year, in- 
vestors should be safe in this market. LLoyps 
have a 25 per cent. interest in BOWMAKER and, 
jointly with this company and the NATIONAL COM- 
MERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, in which they 
have a substantial interest (374 per cent.), they 
have linked up with a Swiss finance house to 
form a Eurocredit which will conduct a hire-pur- 
chase finance business in the European Common 
Market. Lloyds, jointly with SCOTTISH FINANCE, 
also. own OLDS DISCOUNT. At 68s. Lloyds 
yield 34 per cent. on the current dividend. 
Property shares have also been recovering. I 
still favour CENTRAL AND DISTRICT at 39s. 6d. to 
yield 3.4 on the 134 per cent. dividend. CAPITAL 
AND COUNTIES results for the twelve months end- 
ing April 30 were better than expected. Profits 
before tax were 65 per cent. higher and after tax 
about doubled. On the 16 per cent. dividend the 
yield on the fully paid allotment letters at 26s. 6d. 
would be about 3 per cent. 


Capital Goods 

In view of the continued rise in investment 
expenditures in the private sector of the 
economy, it must still be right to buy shares 
of the suppliers of capital goods. The steel in- 
dustry is still booming—its output in July was 
about 22 per cent. above that of last year—and 
all the mills have full order books for months 
ahead. The setback in the consumer durable 
goods will fall on steel imports, not the home 
producers. The building boom is increasing the 
demand for constructional steel and I like Dor- 
MAN LONG at 47s. to yield 4.2 per cent. and 
UNITED STEEL at 83s. to yield 3.6 per cent. The 
CONSETT chairman at the general meeting 
hinted at an increase in the dividend for the 
current year. The last payment was 83 per cent., 
covered three times, and if 10 per cent. is a 
reasonable guess for next time, the yield at the 
current price of 33s. would be over 6 per cent. 
So far Consett has been able to- offset falling 
demand from shipbuilding by orders from other 
industries. Other heavy capital goods shares 
which I can recommend are DAVY-ASHMORE and 
WELLMAN SMITH OWEN. Davy-Ashmore is the 
name of the merger between DAVY-UNITED, 
Which makes rolling mills, forging presses, etc., 
and POWER-GAS, which constructs blast furnaces, 
8as-producing plant, etc. The directors have 
forecast a dividend of 25 per cent., to be covered 
three times, and at the present price of 140s. 6d. 
the potential yield is 34 per cent. Wellman Smith 
Owen manufactures steel works plant and has 
developed the Ajax system of oxygen enrich- 
Ment of open hearth furnaces. At 152s. 6d. the 
Shares yield 3.3 per cent. on the 25 per cent. 
dividend, covered nearly two and a half times. 


COMPANY NOTES 


. S. WHITESIDE AND COMPANY now 
Hiv thirteen subsidiary companies, three of 
which were acquired during 1959. These new 
acquisitions contributed to the record sales of 
the group; in fact, Maconochie Brothers, who 
made a loss of over £70,000 in 1958, earned a 
net profit of £40,000 last year. In spite of 
fiercely competitive conditions operating in the 
food industry, Mr. T. A. Barnes, the chairman 
and managing director, is able to report a record 
turnover at home and overseas resulting in a 
net profit (after tax) of £193,946, against 
£133,363, which is equal to earnings of 72 per 
cent. on the enlarged capital. The group’s pro- 
ducts. include Sun-Pat raisins and peanut 
butter, Pan-Yan pickles and Kep sauce, Rob 
Roy sild and many other canned foods. The hot 
summer of 1959 was particularly unfavourable 
to the confectionery trade, but having regard 
to the strength of the company’s marketing or- 
ganisation and the substantial programme of 
national advertising, the chairman faces the 
future with modest confidence. The dividend of 
40 per cent. is repeated for the sixth year run- 
ning. The Is. ordinary shares at 6s. 104d. xd 
give a reasonable return of 5.8 per cent. 

The last accounts of the Melbray Group cover 
a period of eighteen months to March 31, 1960. 
The company was originally a catering concern, 
but over the past two years has considerably 
widened its interests to cover commercial X-rays, 
hospital and laundry equipment, the testing of 
metals, fuse links for radio and telephones and 
also paper and packaging. The illustrated report 
shows the various products made by the six 
subsidiaries, all of which, with the exception of 
Melbray Limited (the food company), have con- 
tributed to the substantial trading profit of 
£523,354, against £216,825. The chairman, Mr. 
R. A. G. Edwards, says that due to reorganisa- 
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tion, the Melbray Company made a substantial 
loss, but its difficulties are now well on the way 
to being solved and he is optimistic concerning 
the prospects for the current year of the other 
subsidiary companies, which, he states, all need 
additional capacity. The net profit (after tax) 
was £242,577, from which a final dividend of 
20 per cent. is to be paid in addition to the 
interim dividends of 374 per cent. already paid 
on the issued capital, which has been increased 
from £291,598 to £546,976. A one-for-eight scrip 
issue is also to be paid and it is the board’s 
intention to supplement future dividends, from 
time to time, by the capitalisation of reserves. 
The outlook for this rather ‘mixed bag’ of com- 
panies, on the chairman’s statements, appears 
promising. The 2s. ordinary shares at 15s. yield 
5.1 per cent. on an effective annual rate of 
dividend of 384 per cent. 

Lethenty Tea Estates have been very unlucky 
for 1959, reports their chairman, Mr. G. S. 
Napier-Ford; climatic conditions produced an 
abnormally heavy crop of tea in May, leading 
to extreme pressure being put on the factory 
equipment. One of the driers suffered damage 
and the teas manufactured became tainted and 
had to be disposed of at a heavy loss; otherwise 
very good prices were realised for the rest of 
the year. It is hoped that, for the current year, 
less but better tea will be produced, the estimated 
crop having been fixed at 1,100,000 Ib. In a 
very difficult year a profit (before taxation) of 
£6,667 was earned at the expense of much 
hard work—which, of course, is disappointing. 
The chairman hopes and believes the unusual 
misfortunes that have beset the company in the 
past year will never occur again. The substan- 
tial credit balance of £43,828 brought forward 
from last year enables the company comfortably 
to pay a dividend of 74 per cent. on the Ss. 
ordinary shares, which are now quoted around 
3s. 9d. 





UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


VASTLY INCREASED STRENGTH 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


LIMITED 


stalment business but they are also 
financing import and export ship- 
merits, goods in warehouse and 
other purely banking transactions. 
Only one company in the group, 
U.D.T. (Commercial) Ltd., is con- 
cerned almost exclusively with hire- 
purchase and whilst its figures are 
important in the group, it is nof the 


The following are extracts from the address by the Chairman, Mr. J. | whole group, and ali the other 
Gibson Jarvie, at the Annual General Meeting on 16th August, 1960. | components are steadily growing in 


size and importance. 





For the fifteenth year in succession 
following the war, your Board are 
privileged to submit Accounts dis- 
closing vastly increased strength in 
every department. : 
Capital and Reserves have risen 
during the year from £14,865,431 to 
£21,449,921.To that figure, however, 
must now be added the £6,000,000 
being the final call on the recent’ 
share issue, paid on the 22nd July. 
Rebate of Interest and Deferred 
Income has climbed from £8, 159,320 
to £12,405,913, an accretion of over 
50%. 
Quoted investments standing in the 
Balance Sheet at £1,254,965 had, at 
30th June, a market value of 
£1,729,507, an excess of almost half 
a million: Treasury Bills exceed 
£1,000,000: Balances at Banks and 
in Cash have femeee from £10,511, 
338 to £14,318,408: the Current 
Assets of the group at 30th June 
stand at £168,091,766. Bank Loans 
and Acceptances have risen by ap- 
eae ad £4,000,000 to £32,738, 
58 and Current and Deposit* 
Accounts amounting to less than 
£64 million last year, now ex 
£100 millions. The aggregate figures 





in the balance sheet have climbed 
from £119 millions last year to £174 
millions this year. I think you will 
agree that this is a remarkable 
showing. 


Further, during the year the 
companies in the group charged 
against general reserves goodwill 
amounting to £663,606, and wrote 
off over £200,000 being the cost of 
equipment purchased. In keeping 
with our former practice, there is no 
goodwill or other intangible assets 
of any kind at all in the balance 
sheets of the group. 


GROUP’S WIDESPREAD 
RAMIFICATIONS 


In the Accounts there are some 43 
companies listed: of those compan- 
ies, two are conducting an orthodox 
banking business: two are invest- 
ment trusts and issuing houses: one 
is a credit insurance company: one 
is a company providing capita! for 
industry (eight others have teen 
formed overseas): three are enguged 
in engineering: one conducts the 
Futures Markets for sugar, cocoa, 
shellac, coffee and wool tops: and 
two are property companies. 

Regarding our overseas companies. 





apart from the Bank of Trinidad. 
some are handling an amount o! in- | 


An interesting development is the 
establishment of the AMSTEL 
CLUB, which is composed of ten of 
the principal banks and financial 
houses in Europe and one in the 
United States and includes repre- 
sentation in both the Common 
Market and “E.F.T.A”. The oper- 
ations are of a two-way character 
and cover both exports and imports. 


RECORD OF STEADY EXPANSION 


The history of your company 
suggests sheer romance. In 
the forty years of its life it has 
not only established over 70 
branches in this country but it 
has founded or bought compan- 
ies in nine different countries 
abroad, all in the British Common- 
wealth. And all of these companies 
are making profits and growing in 
influence and importance in their 
different parts of the world. The 
basis of our operations has con- 
sistently broadened: today we are 
serving practically every industry 
and providing the kind of services 
which modern needs demand. 


UDT BANKERS TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
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COMPANY MEETING 


INTERNATIONAL TEA 
COMPANY’S STORES 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 
Tue Annual General Meeting of The International 
Tea Company’s Stores Ltd., will be held on Septem- 
ber 5 in London. The following extract is taken from 
the Review by the Chairman, Mr. Frank E. Hawkins: 

I have pleasure in presenting my first review since 
being appointed chairman in December, 1959. 

It is particularly gratifying to report that, despite 
“ever increasing competition and rising expenses, the 
trading of the group for the year under review con- 
Stituted further: records in its history both as regards 
turnover and profits. Turnover again showed a 
substantial increase and the resulting trading profits, 
before charging taxation and depreciation, amounted 
to £2,645,428, an increase of £381,259 over the 
previous year. We have continued our policy of 
equalising the charge for income tax. The profit after 
charging depreciation and providing for taxation 
amounted to £1,021,384 (against £798,651 last year). 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


In view of the results, it is proposed to pay a final 
dividend on the ordinary stock of 10% making a 
total for the year of 124% compared with a total of 
10%. During the past year we spent nearly 
£1,200,000 on development, equipping new branches 
and converting existing branches to self-service, and 
installing new plant if necessary at the factories. 

Our increased turnover during recent years and 
particularly during the past year has been obtained 
as the direct result of the policy we have pursued of 
modernising our retail branches and wherever pos- 
sible and suitably situated, converting them to self- 
service. The British housewife, after perhaps a slower 
start than her Continental and American counterpart, 
has come to appreciate the convenience afforded by 
the modern hygienic self-service store with its savings 
to her in both time and money. During the past year 
We opened er converted 42 self-service branches 
within the group, bringing the total number of such 
branches to 257, and we are planning to open or 
convert a further 52 self-service branches during the 
current financial year. 

The profits from our factories and bakeries in 
which we manufacture a wide range of high quality 
food products under our MITRE trademark, were 
better, and I am also pleased to report that there are 
hopeful signs of the campaign on which we have 
embarked with a view to developing our tea business 
under the name of Ridgways, proving successful. 

Stock shows an increase of approximately £400,000 
due mainly to stocks purchased on favourable terms, 
in our warehouses at the end of April last. The stock 
in our retail branches, despite the increased turnover, 
was in fact less. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


Turnover continues to expand and your board are 
of the opinion that there is every justification for the 
continuation of the policy of developing the business 
by vigorously going ahead with the completion of our 
extensive programme for converting to self-service 
where appropriate and opening new branches. In 
order to avoid creating a wrong impression I should 
mention we ‘still have a large number of branches 
trading on the basis of full service with delivery. 

Many of these branches, for one reason or another, 
are not suitable for conversion to self-service. They 
constitute a substantial part of our business and 
attention is being paid to modernising and maintain- 
ing them in first class condition. The development of 
our retail outlets has made it necessary to give careful 
consideration to our warehousing arrangements, as in 
these highly competitive times it becomes increasingly 
important toemploythe most up-to-date and economi- 
cal methods of handling and distribution, and further 
heavy expenditure in this direction must be antici- 
pated in the near future. 

It is with pleasure that I conclude by expressing to 
every member of the staff of our group of com- 
panies sincerest thanks for another year’s work well 
done. 
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Winnie The Moo Pa 

pai 

By KATHARINE WHITEHORN wa 

‘ : an 

THE stands at the Boys’ Personality who opened it. ‘It’s not Ro re 

3 and Girls’ Exhibition at Shiner,’ insisted the press officer. ‘He’s just he rye 

C : Olympia were so various _ ing; it’s Winrie.’ Winnie is in fact a cow. Prody inal 

: that it seemed as if the of a Wilts-wide talent hunt, Winnie was foug ine 

Se organisers had simply only a few miles from the dairy firm’s head offig sat 

HN #4 rung up two hundred in Trowbridge: ‘She was just a cow—just one ¢§ }.) ° 
g girls and boys and said, the herd when we found her,’ they said. With hell yd 

‘What are you doing smudge-rimmed eyes and jersey brown cq iM 

now?’ and acted on the (washed nowadays with egg shampoo), she wall»: 

answers. ‘I’m doing my _ chosen to represent Winnie Wilts, the firme fi 

o stamps,’ said one. Practis- | mascot; she was the first cow ever to arrive asa: + 
cA ing ballet steps . . . passenger at Paddington station. Milker agi i. 


cleaning my bike 
cooking . . . dreaming about being old enough 
to wear a bra... playing with my toy trains. 
One, I suppose, must have said, ‘I’m trying to 
catch a train,’ for even BR has its stand. 

The chief difficulty for the organisers appears 
to have been that boys and girls are such a 
mixed lot to begin with, that a show for them 
presents the same sort of problems as a Men and 
Women show. (One of the organisers staunchly 
referred throughout to the Kiddies, though What 
kiddies would want with a make-up demonstra- 
tion, brassiéres, and a career in the regular army 
was hard to say.) 


It was hard to understand why some of the 
stands were there at all: one selling (or rather 
failing to sell) cream; another one offered 
cookers to Mums who, one imagines, would 
hardly be in a state of mind to appreciate the 
idea. And some of those whose raison d’étre was 
obvious enough appeared to have completely 
forgotten who their audience was: the National 
Book League stand was understandably deserted 
displaying such jolly trifles as A Book of Type- 
faces or The Outline of Literature, price 42s.; on 
another stand a colour cut-out claimed that it was 
‘Popular in the schools’ (that would be enough 
to put off anyone, I'd have thought), the road- 
safety poster was headed with Signs Prohibitory 
and Mandatory, and in the catalogue the National 
Coal Board begins a recruiting advertisement 
with the words: ‘Coal provides 75 per cent. of the 
total energy requirements in Britain. Because the 
demand for coal will be high for many years to 
come...’ and sentences hardly calculated, I 
should have thought, to rivet the young. 

Where there was greatest seething of blazer 
against blazer, there was always something on 
display that moved: model railways; gyroscopes; 
a British Transport stand that had cars and 
lorries moving realistically at snail’s pace around 
a scenic set. Possibly the most thoroughly popu- 
lar was the pet stand, where cages at the back 
housed rats (restive), pigeons (furious), an assort- 
ment of rabbits (nervous) and tortoises (tor- 
toises). There was a stand where Mr. Therm en- 
gaged both boys and girls in a cookery competi- 
tion, their efforts being relayed by closed-circuit 
TV. For girls alone, there was a ballet display 
and a fashion show. ‘It’s. better than last year,’ 
said a tubby eleven-year-old from Deptford. 
“More dresses.’ 

But the star of the show was undoubtedly the 





several calves and is expecting another in Och-lm + 
ber, ‘but we’re not stressing that.’ The secret ¢ 
her success is simple: she was the cow most lil it 
the cartoon advertisement already launched Rig 
under her name. 

Winnie’s stand was simply helping to raiel »-\ 
money for spastics (apart, of course, from tk e 
milk publicity) and there was a similar absene ef 
of overt commercial pressure on other stalls. Te « a 


mother, Winnie’s career comes first; she has hd f 


gnashing of tigers’ teeth in the jungle that accom i 
panies teenage sales was hardly heard. Regart¢ ci 
less of their doom, the little consumers play vm 


The real disillusionment of children nowaday 
is not the day they find out about Santa Claw, {5 
but the day they realise that a twelve-minute sox}: 
in Whiffo will not banish wash-day blues or ut 
sightly spots; the day they disbelieve their fin he 
advertisement. But for most of the milling schoo the 
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children at the Exhibition, this awakening was 
still a long way ahead. Over their heads, the war 
between teachers who want them to learn to 
paint and firms who want to sell them automatic 
painting by numbers; between the parents who 
want them to make do with last year’s football 
and the firms who want to sell them a new one 
bge85 on; it doesn’t bother them. The real fight 
#éF'their money comes later; not till the girl is 
inalf-crown come the serious attempts to make 
‘pek like Winnie. as much as possible like the cow 
s#!thé advertisements. 

Leys 

vo 


\Motoring 


ha Old Sports 


By GAVIN LYALL 


Hee 


by ave been spending the few sunny days of 
Hi wondering whether to buy a small sports 
car. | haven’t made up my wife’s mind on this 
vet, but I can offer some advice to anybody 
else who has the same idea. 

A sports car appeals to me not because of its 
Speed,, but because of the by-products of a car 
which is built for a higher speed than an equiva- 
lent saloon: better roadholding, acceleration and 
braking, and that sports car feel, which is a com- 
bination of these things plus the direct, sensitive 
steering and a touch of Bertie Woosteria. 

“To set against this, most sports cars are strictly 

twWo-seaters, have poor luggage capacity and tend 
to let in the weather. And, let’s be honest, they 
are expensive. Since they are a minority produc- 
tion, the new prices are higher than a sum of 
the parts would suggest, and this Keeps up with 
the second-hand price (although it has fallen in 
recent months). The new price itself can be 
deceptive: too often you will get a bare-bones 
car lacking what I consider essentials (why the 
Austin-Healey Sprite comes. on the market with- 
out front bumpers is beyond me). 

Then there is insurance. The AA gave me the 


® figures, whose variations suggest you might do 


well to shop around the various insurance com- 
panies before coming to a decision. Compared 
with the comprehensive cover on an equivalent- 
engined, equivalent-value saloon, you will pay 
from 25 to 50 per cent. higher premiums for a 


policy that will probably lack the first £25-£100° 


of any claim, and any cover for medical ex- 
penses, passenger claims, luggage or overseas 
travel, for which you pay more if you want them. 

For all these reasons I have been concentrating 
on the smaller, cheaper models, the MGs, the 
Triumph TR2 and TR3, the Sprite—ignoring 
second-hand Jaguars and big Austin-Healeys 
because they would eat more in petrol and in- 
Surance than I want to pay, and more or less 
ignoring Morgans because there are few on the 
market. The Sunbeam Alpine would do me fine, 
but I can’t afford it new at £971 and it hasn't 
been around long enough to trickle down to my 
stcond-hand price. 

I don’t like weather so I would like a detach- 
able hard top. None of the Morgans yet takes 
One; the Sprites and TRs all do, and the MG has 
Sifce 1956 when it became the MGA. I regard 
the top itself as an extra expense: few second- 
hand cars seem to have them, so I would have to 
pay from £50 to £80. For most cars, however, 


1960 


there are a number of different tops on the 
market, so a choice of size and shape exists. The 
snag of the streamlined breeds which take a 
hard top is that they usually lack space for a 
third party or extra luggage. The TRs have such 
space, but I would want rigid side panels to 
keep the weather outside those low-cut doors; 
if extra space were my main concern, it would 
be a TR or a pre-1956 MG. 


If power were the decider, it would be the 
TR3 or TR2 with 2,000 cc and over 100 mph; 
second, the MGA at 1,500 or 1,600 cc and 100 
mph; last, the older MGs and the 1,000 cc Sprite. 
Don't, please, expect too much of the Sprite: 
it has sports car characteristics and should top 
80 mph, but it still has the standard Morris 
Minor/A35 engine ‘with an extra carburettor 
and the acceleration is less than miraculous. 
Its advantages are its cheap new price and an 
absolute ease of spare parts (in fact, there should 
be no spares difficulty, at the original makers, 
with any sports car up to ten years old). 


Buying second-hand, the obvious danger is 
that any sports car may have been flogged : watch 
out for any adaptations in the way of anti-roll 
bars and especially engine improvements (high- 
compression heads or improved exhausts). On 
any car without a hard top look carefully for 
signs of rain in the cockpit. Take a good look 
at the hood: it will cost up to £20 to replace and 
if replacement is needed it is a fair bet that rain 
has got in even if it doesn’t show. If you can get 
hold of the original Motor or Autocar accelera- 
tion test figures, or some help from the makers, 


Consuming Interest 
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try the acceleration against a stop-watch: don’t 
rely on your own ‘impressions unless (if the 
model is still. on the market new) you get your- 
self taken out in a brand-new version before- 
hand. A number of dealers will slam the clutch 
when demonstrating an old or enfeebled car; 
it might pass for snappy acceleration, but it’s 
going to be your clutch. 

And if your wife is going to drive it, take her 
along on the try-out: some models, especially the 
older MGs, can be difficult to see out of prop- 
erly if you aren't sufficiently tall (or, alternatively, 
it could provide a good excuse for nor letting her 
drive it). 

I have prepared a rough (very rough) guide 
to the second-hand choice. The prices are for 
today and should be taken as a highish average: 
i.e. you could probably buy a worse car for less, 
but don’t pay more without very good reason. _ 

The TRs date from 1954; the TR3 came in 
with more power but no bigger engine in 1956. 
There is a good assortment around, with prices: 
1954, £450; °55, £470; °56 (the TR3), £560; ‘57, 
£630; °58, £770. New, £991. 

MGs are many and various. The TD (1250 cc) 
lasted to 1954, then became the TF. A few 1955 
TFs had the 1,500 cc engine that in 1956 went 
into the streamlined MGA. Last year the MGA 
went to 1,600 cc. Prices: from £300 for a 1950 
TD through £450 for a 1953 model (there seem 
to be a lot of these around), up to £500 for the 
last TF 1,500s. The MGAs start at £570 in 1956 
up to £690 for 1958. New, £940. 

Sprites started life in 1958 and you should 
find one at under £500. Remembering how bare 
they start life at £631 new, this isn’t too bad: 
there will certainly be a- number of extras on 
any model. 


Gilding The Kipper 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Just how far are food 
manufacturers allowed 
to go by law when dress- 
ing up their products to 
please the eye as well as 
the palate? This question 
was recently brought 
home to me by a reader 
who sent me an orange 
with ‘Colour Added’ 
stamped on its rind. 
Asking about this parti- 
cular piece of deception 
(probably harmless enough, because some kinds 
of orange are ripe but do not look it—a little 
colour helps to sell them, and no one eats the 
skin) I was told that a favourite dye for this 
purpose is annatto, which produces a deep yellow 
colour, also suitable for dyeing whisky, ‘red’ 
Cheshire cheese (which used to be coloured with 
carrot juice in the good old days), and 
margarine. Annatto comes from a South 
American tree, and was widely used by primi- 
tive Indians for dyeing their bodies; it takes 
civilisation to inspire people to dye their food. 
It is also a useful substitute for saffron, which 
is more expensive. They are both vegetable dyes 
and, as such, are permitted under the Colouring 
Matter in Food Regulations, 1957. It is these 


rules which enforce the labelling of citrus fruit 
which has been touched up artistically. No other 
fruit or vegetable, nor meat, fish, game or 
poultry ‘in a raw and unprocessed state which is 
intended for sale for hurvan consumption shall 
have in or upon it... any added colouring 
matter.’ 

Like so many apparently categorical prohibi- 
tions this one, on closer examination, is seen to 
leave the door open to all kinds of jiggery- 
pokery. For as soon as any of this stuff ceases 
to be raw or unprocessed it can be coloured, 
either with the permitted ‘natural’ dyes or with 
the coal tar colours on the permitted list, and 
they are numerous. Our new friend annatto 
turns up again as the colouring which gives 
kippers and haddock that appetising look which 
we associate with the smokehouse, for neither of 
these fish is unprocessed. 

I have, too, a packet of ‘Demerara’ sugar which 
I bought from an honest grocer who assured me 
it was the genuine article. Compared with other 
samples it looked suspiciously like white sugar 
dyed brown. Sure enough, minute inspection of 
the packet brought to light the words ‘Contents 
—Sugar and edible colouring.’ Like the correc- 
tions in some newspapers they were not pro- 
minently featured. How far does this deceitful- 
ness extend? We cannot know, because the re- 
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gulations do not insist that ‘bread, flour confec- 
tionery, butter, cheeses, margarine, sugar 
confectionery, ice cream and other frozen 


confections’ should be labelled as containing 
colouring because of ‘undue practical difficulties 
to the trade without compensating advantage to 
the consumer.’ And the Food Standards Com- 
mittee, which compiled the list quoted, does not 
think that ‘excisable liquors’ need be labelled as 
containing added colour. Which suggests that 
many of them do contain it. Certainly caramel 
is used to darken whisky and beer (especially 
mild ale), and annatto comes in handy again for 
the less reputable whiskies. The dyeing of white 
bread for sale as ‘brown’ (‘Well, madam, it is 
brown, isn’t it?’) is not something that the 
bakers will easily be persuaded to admit, but | 
am convinced it happens. It is easier to make 
one lot of low extraction flour with one set of 
bolting cloths and then colour a proportion of 
it, rather than go to the bother (in a modern mill, 
a quite disruptive bother) of milling a separate 
batch of high extraction flour. And the con- 
venience of the trade comes first. 


It is doubtful if the influence of any . . . re- 
former (posing as a champion of the individual 
safety and protector of the public welfare) 
would ever equal or exceed that of a powerful 
commercial interest anxious to introduce a new 
material or technique into food production. 

So said the British Medical Journal in 1954, 
What of some of the chemical colouring 
agents now in use? Writing of canned, pro- 
cessed peas in his book The Townsman’s Food 
Magnus Pyke says, ‘The green dye used is, so 
far as is known, harmless and, being water- 
soluble, is quickly excreted from ‘the body.’ So 
far as is known. . . . Has anyone tried to find 
out? It would be nice to know, because pro- 
cessed peas are consumed in vast quantities by 
the poorer section of the population. Similarly 
with jam: fruit pulp is used, preserved with 
sulphur dioxide which bleaches it (not to worry, 
96 per cent. of the preservative boils off in the 
making), and colour is added to remove its pallor. 
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Apart from a gnawing anxiety that we are 
accumulating traces of harmful chemicals, the 
chief irritant is that we are deceived in our 
daily bread, and in the butter we spread on it, 
and in almost everything else we eat. To some 
extent it is our own fault—we can’t help being 
numerous and hungry, but we rather ask for 
some of the ruses that the food processor gets 
up to. Who would eat white marge? Or buy a 
white custard powder (‘added colour’ is the ‘egg’ 
in this)? No, we’re stuck with it, and we do have 
the general protection of the Food Standards 
Committee. But as yet the rules are not tight 
enough to eliminate certain dishonest and pos- 
sibly dangerous practices. 


+ 


Some correspondents disagree with my 
criticism of those brewers who refuse to stock 
certain foreign lagers in their pubs: taking ihe 
line that as we don’t expect'an Eldorado man 
to sell Wall’s ices, or vice versa, we can hardly 
complain when a brewer does not want to sell 
his competitors’ goods. This argument would 
have some sense to it if the proportion of pubs 
directly controlled by brewers were limited; but 
when, as now, the vast majority are ‘tied’—and 
tied to an ever-diminishing group of giant pub- 
owning combines—the situation is unhealthy 
and monopolistic. The brewers are, or soon will 
be, in a position where they can strangle the 
sales of any beverage for which there is not a 
gigantic demand. 

It is still possible for a new independently 
made drink like Baby Cham, if backed by suffi- 
cient advertising, to get into the pubs, but as the 
oligopoly gets tighter it will become increasingly 
difficult. Increasingly the consumer with a 
minority taste in drink will have to do without. 
It is difficult to see how this trend—a concomi- 
tant of bigness and certainly not confined to 
brewing—can be arrested. Some brewers are 
more liberal than others. Whitbreads, I under- 
stand, allow their individual managers very wide 
freedom in their choice of what non-brewery 
lines to stock; Courage and Barclay, with their 
own soft drink interests, are more restrictive. 

The answer is, wherever possible, to patronise 
or those tied houses where the 


* 


Complaints about laundries—their slow deliv- 
ery service, their ability to damage almost any- 
thing and their inability to do just what you 
want—continually reach me and I have done my 
fair share of complaining here. I’m pleased, 
therefore, to report some good service by my own 
laundry. - 

Last week, on the morning when my laundry 
was due to be collected, I went out in a hurry 
and forgot to leave the laundry box outside the 
door. I returned to find a printed card saying that 
the laundry had called, had found no one in and 
would call again next week. It happened to be a 
heavy week for us—sheets, shirts, towels—so I 
telephoned the manager to ask if there was any 
possibility that the laundry might be collected 
before next week. He said he would do his best 
to collect next day; and next day it was collected. 
I telephoned to thank him for what I told him 
was a very welcome service. (I owed him at 
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least this as, having bought a washing machig than 
we now send him smaller quantities of laun¢ mani 
than we once did.) He made the point that far 
few of his customers trouble to telephone hi Le! 
to complain, not to thank him. He would stant] 
pleased to hear from customers whose shif privil 
were starched either just too little or just mind 
much, for example, so that he could see téjqm @8.™ 
that their shirts were done the way they want! Colle 
them done. only 
People give up too easily in the fight for go@ oan 
service and a good laundry loses a custom Socic 
who only needs, in some cases, to make one teh is th 
phone call to get what he wants. even 
This case? The Royal Laundry, 131 Wet -4ittle 
bridge Road, Battersea, SW11. Eust 
serte 
pupi 
jan: 


Postscript ce 2 


IT was with something of the 
especial interest of a globe 
trotter of an earlier genewp » Hi 
tion in the travel books 6f 
the younger entry—as Perm °## 






4 Fleming, say, might turn tis ~"S 
; attention, both well-deserved } |} De® 
and, I trust, deservedly appreciated, _ 
the latest book by James Morris—that | lette 
turned last week to Kenneth Allsop’s article om 

the strip-tease clubs of Soho. I have perlustratd§ 
those sleazy streets myself, and admire the 
doggy determination with which Mr. Allsop Ach 
apparently got himself admitted as a membr§ ‘iW 
to one institution after another. My own expet- Cla: 
ence was that their watchdogs interpret BB © paic 
strictly as the election committees of St. James © cha 
and Pall Mall their rules about membership: i 
that you could sign the book and pay your st Dep 
scription, but not be admitted for the statutory 4 
forty-eight hours, no matter how urgent yout§ © i 
need and insistent your pleas. The only Soho Al 
club I managed to get into as soon as I had paid§ * —— 
my subscription was the one where I pleads ‘ft 
that I had just come up from Manchester ani— {it 


was due back on the early-morning train: I a | oa 
proclaimed a ‘guest’ of the management and 


walked straight in. To have come from Mat Nort 
chester and, more harrowing still, to have {pe 
go back there, melt§ the heart of even a strip§ $f... 
club chucker-out. eet 

What I wish that Mr. Allsop had investigated § "2" 
was why it is that London’s strip clubs are th —” #®° 
only ones in Western Europe—the only ones it he 
the world, as far as I know—to which womet vice 


aren't admitted. (Perhaps there was more in tha} proc 


phrase of Mr. Raymond's press agent about ‘th a 
Atheneum of the strip clubs’ than Mr. Allsop § “2 
realised.) My own experience is that in Paris and ieee 
Brussels, Hamburg and Berlin, part of the fut _ 
for the male customers is to take their girls tf © goo 


watch—and not only when the males are elderly “Rbet 
and the girls, so to speak, under training, but i A 


family parties, too. For that matter, women aft— “#os 

allowed into the Windmill Theatre to this day,§ ~ ppp 

to see the sedater nudes there, and I used to se = 
£ 


cloth-capped old biddies at Collins’s Music Half “‘ay 





“ ; : ‘ of 1 
for shows such as French Tit-bits and Panties fist 
Inferno. So what is it about the Soho clubs: om 

‘Wal 


that they really are lewder and more obscemt 
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than those of Hamburg? Or is it just another 
manifestation of our English hypocrisy? 

* 

Let it not be thought that we are con- 
stantly making sorties into Soho. It is a 
privilege for the earnest and the high- 
minded to. work in this stretch of Gower Street, 
‘as we on the Spectator are and do. University 
College and the Slade are across the way, RADA 
only a few yards down the street and, on our 
own side, publishers, Sisters of Charity, Student 
‘Movement House, the East and West Friendship 
Society, and the UCH Medical School. So strong 
is the atmosphere of intellectual endeavour that 
even the advertisements in the window of the 
litle tobacconist-newsagent’s shop near the 
Euston Road corner are purely educational—in- 
serted by teachers of dancing seeking gentlemen 
pupils, an ex-schoolmistress (‘strict disciplinar- 
jan: most subjects taught’), and a 

Miss Rodney-Whipley 
gives private singing lessons 
to gentlemen 
Tonic Sol Far 

How different—how churlish and unwelcom- 
jing, indeed—they are in Belsize Village, where 
aa aged and yellowing advertisement for a 
_masseuse-chiropodist that a colleague has long 
-been used to seeing in her newsagent’s window 
now has added to it, she tells me, in angry capital 
letters, 

This is a genuine advertisement, 
and anyone who hopes otherwise 
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Mr. A. Leadbetter, who is a learned reader 
not only of ‘Postscript’ but of more improving 
works, sends me this interesting piece of literary 
research: ; 

Raymond Chandler in The Big Sleep (now in 
Penguins, first published 1939) writes: 

She was twenty or so, small and delicately 
put together, but she looked durable. She wore 
pale blue slacks and they looked well on her. 
She walked as if she were floating. Her hair was 
a fine tawny wave. ... Her eyes were slate- 
grey, and had almost no expression when they 
looked at me. . . . Her face lacked colour and 
didn’t look too healthy. 

while James Hadley Chase in More Deadly Than 
The Male (now in Panther Books, first published 
1946) says of his chief female character: 

She was twenty or so, small and delicately 
put together, but she looked durable. She wore 
a pale blue sweater and dark blue slacks, and 
she looked well in them. . . . She moved .. . 
as if she were floating. Her hair was a fine blue- 
black wave. . . . Her eyes were slate-grey, and 
had almost no expression when they looked at 
him. ... Now that he was close to her he 
could see that her face lacked colour and 
didn't look too healthy. 

Only a little less interesting than this curious 
coincidence is that it was spotted in Vicarage 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


* 


In spite of the wine-trade cynicism that what 
the British wine-drinking public wants is some- 
thing “dry on the label but sweet in the bottle,’ 
many French growers are trying their hands at 
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Fleuron Blanc de Chateau Loubens, which Berry 
Brothers sell, French-bottled, at 16s—a Graves 
much drier than most because the grapes are 
gathered earlier, with less sugar than would be 
usual. Rarer still, but especially interesting 
because it comes from the vineyards that pro- 
duce one of the luscious, richly sweet, first- 
growth Sauternes, is the dry Lafaurie-Payraguey, 
which I tasted recently -at a luncheon given by 
the firm of Percy Fox, who ship it. It is a surpris- 
ing wine altogether—not only dry but lighter 
than one would expect, yet ‘flavoury.’ There is 
little about, but any wine-merchant could get it 
for an amateur of unusual wines who bothered 
to ask: it would cost about the same as the 
Fleuron Blanc. 

The other day, in Dolamore’s pleasant tasting- 
room in Baker Street, | was shown another, 
rather more modest, dry white Bordeaux—an 
Entre-deux-Mers that they have christened 
“Vieux Moulin,’ which achieves dryness, the ex- 
perts tell me, by having its sugar more compre- 
hensively fermented out than is usual in this 
region. It costs 8s., which is a very reasonable 
price for a pleasantly refreshing wine, and Dc!a- 
more’s bottle it in tall, shoulderless Alsatian 
boitles, which would astonish the Bordelais, most 
of whom have never seen such things, and I am 
sure must annoy the Alsatians, who will regard it 
as poaching on their preserves. The French are 
parochial about their regional wine-bottles, as 
about much else—but these dry wines from sweet 
or sweetish vineyards show that they are pre- 





will be, at least, disappointed. drier wines, and shipping them over here. | pared to move with the times, if profit calls. 
I cherish the qualification, ‘at least.’ have already mentioned in these notes Le CYRIL RAY 
BBC requires Producer, Television School MARKET RESEARCH. A full-time post in STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 


Broadcasting in Cardiff, to devise, prepare 


Market Research (West London) is offered 


Bureau for progressive and interesting 





scent 





paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, Wwcl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

J 
.; BBC requires General Programme Assistant 
in Leeds. Required to help in programme 
; output of many departments (principally in 
the Spoken Word), and will be encouraged 


--¢to develop own programme ideas. Good edu- 


cational background and informed interest 
‘im current affairs essential. Acceptable 
microphone voice and knowledge of 
Northern counties desirable. Salary £935 
(possibly higher if. qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by five annual increments 
to £1,185 p.a. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
Quoting reference 60.G.397 Spt.) should 
Teach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 





8BC requires External Services Producer 
in Manchester. Duties, which relate 
Primarily to North of England. Contribu- 
tions to BBC’s Overseas and European Ser- 
vices involve co-ordination and organisation 
of these contributions, and preparation and 
Production of programmes mainly in the 
Spoken Word field—talks, news and fea- 
tures. Selected candidate will bear full 
esponsibility for production of some of 
these programmes and will co-operate with 
‘ (pecialist producers on others, for domestic 
a well as for External Services. Informed 
iterest in Commonwealth and world affairs 
expected. Experience in production and 
00d knowledge of North of England will 
be advantageous. Salary £1,230 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 


‘tiby five annual increments to £3,580 max. 


p.a. Requests for application forms (en- 
“@losing addressed envelope and quoting 
.teference 60.C.395 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
Aondon, W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Greek Language Typists cap- 
able of at least 30 w.p.m. Fair knowledge 
of English desirable. Salary £10 10s. p.w. 
Tising to £12 10s. Detailed Application, 
quoting reference 60.SC.327 Spt. to Appoint- 
Ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 

‘Wl; within seven days. 





and produce schoo! television programmes 
of various kinds primarily for schools in 
Wales. This demands imaginative origina- 
tion of ideas in~ visual terms, practical 
ability to execute them effectively and at 
speed, creative use of wide variety of visual 
material including film. Experience of 
teaching and knowledge of Wales and of 
Welsh language essential. Salary £1,545 
(possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,970 max. p.a. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quofing reference 60.G.401 Spt.) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT REQUIRED by firm 
of consulting engineers, interested in all 
aspects of engineering, building and archi- 
tecture. Applicants should have at least 
two parts of the L.A. Registration Exam. 
Experience in a special library is desirable. 
Salary according to experience and quali- 
fications. Please write, giving full details, 
to: Ove Arup and Partners, 13 Fitzroy 
Street, London, W.1. Closing date for 
application, 3lst August, 1960. 
THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 

The Ministry of Education invites appli- 
cations for appointment as masters in 
Secondary Schools in the Sudan, in. particu- 
lar for the teaching of ENG up to 
“©” level or the equivalent. Vacancies also 
exist for masters to teach MATHEMATICS, 
SCIENCE, TORY and GEOGRAPHY up 
to a similar level. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND AGE: 

A University Degree in Arts or Science 
is essential. Teaching experience, a Certifi- 
cate in Education and willingness to assist 
with games, Physical Training, and other 
School activities, will be an advantage. Age 
limits 23-45. 

TERMS OF SERVICE: 

Appointments will be on Short Term 
Contract (with bonus) for five years. Salary 
ranges from £5.1075 to £S8.1675 (£S.1= 
£.1. 0. 6d.) with bonus payable at end of 
contract. Starting rate of pay will be deter- 
mined according to age. qualifications and 
experience. A Cost of Living Allowance, re- 
viewed every two months, is payable. An 
Outfit Allowance of £58.50 is also payable 
when the contract is signed. Annual leave 
accrues at the rate of 7 days per month 
with free passages. Further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained from 
the Embassy of the Republic of the Sudan, 
Appointments Section, Cleveland Row, St. 
James’s, London, S.W.1, quoting reference 
4/1003. 














to a lady with previous experience, prefer- 
ably of retail audits, to supervise the pre- 
paration and despatch of interviewers’ 
material, maintain records and check the 
flow of small scale retail audit work. 
Please send full details to Box No. 7087. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN PREHISTORY 
(Department of Anthropology) 

The Council invites applications for the 
above-mentioned post. The appointment 
will in Prehistory, but general 
qualifications in other branches of anthro- 
pological science will be taken into account 
in selection. 

The salary scale for the position is 
£1,750 per annum, rising to £2,000 per 
annum by annual increments, two of £100 
and one of £50. Commencing salary within 
this scale will be determined according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Travel and other removal expenses are 
allowed within certain limits. 

Further particulars gnd information as to 
the method of application should be ob- 
tained from the Secretary. Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 30th September, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
LECTURER IN GERMAN 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position in the Department of 
Modern Languages. It is hoped to appoint 
an applicant of German or Austrian birth, 
language and education; he must have com- 
pleted his University studies; his German 
accent must be free from dialectal peculi- 
arities and he must have a thorough know- 
ledge of German literature and history. He 
must also have a sound, fluent command of 
English. : j 

The salary attached to the position will 
be at the rate of £1,250 per annum, and 
an allowance will be made towards 
travelling expenses if necessary. 

The appointment will be for a period of 
two years and applicants should be pre- 
pared to commence duties in Christchurch 
not later than February Ist, 1961. 

Purther particulars are obtainable from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 30th September, 1960. 











secretarial vacancies. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Armidale. N.S.W.. Australia 
HISTORY: TWO LECTURERS 

Applications are invited for the above- 
ships in History. The successful applicants 
will be required to teach both internal and 
external students in a course of European 
Medieval, Renaissance and Reformation 
History. Applicants should state whether 
they seek a permanent or short term 
eppointment. The latter type is available 
only to applicants who are normally resi- 
dent outside Australia. Duties of ‘the 
successful applicant should commence pre- 
— not later than the end of February. 
1961. 

Commencing salary will be within the 
range £A1.730 x £105-£A2.435 and in 
addition a cost-of-living allowance which is 
at present £A5 per annum is payable. 
Provision is made for superannuation, 
travel and removal expenses and assistance 
in buying or building a house in the case of 
@ permanent appointment. Short term 
appointees are allowed travel and removal 
expenses to Armidale and for return 
travel and removal expenses the University 
contributes up to a maximum of £A400. 

Further information about permanent 
and short term appointments may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close in Australia and Lon- 
don on 30th SEPTEMBER. 1960. 


Continued Overleaf 





THE BEST 
WEATHERCOCK 
OF THE WIND OF CHANGE 
IS THE FORTNIGHTLY 
CENTRAL AFRICAN EXAMINER. 
IT HAS A NEW LOOK, 
A NEW PRICE, 
A NEW APPROACH. 

Annual subscription (air service only) 
£2. 10. 0. 6 months £1. 5. 0. 
Please send a cheque to the 
Circulation Manager. 
CENTRAL AFRICAN EXAMINER, 
P.O. Box 2597, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 





DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.| 
] 


BANKERS 
Gross Assets £2,000,000 ; 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on | 

deposits for the seventh year in 

succession, with extra 4% added 

‘ annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from = { 

Investment Dept. SR,§DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD: ¢ 

















UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 
SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN 

~ FRENCH 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position in the Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Salary range—Senior Lecturer £1,750- 
£2,990 p.a.; Lecturer £1,250-£1,700 p.a. 

Further particulars are available from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, or from the Regis- 
trar, University of Otago, Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on September 30, 1960. 








PARTNERSHIP 


TUITION FOR ENGLISH and modern 
European languages. A new language school 
will be opened in London. We invite tutors 
interested in lecturing and participating 
financially in this venture to write to Box 
No. 7083. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


SPANIARD, 29, ex-teacher seeks job any 
kind preferably in family, board, lodging, 
small salary. Willing look after children, 
etc. Speaks English, wishes to improve it. 
Write RAMIS, N.U.S. Tiptree Camp. Essex. 


YOUNG DESIGNER, M.S.1.A., wishing to 
establish himself, having specialised in 
interiors, shops, furniture, exhibitions, re- 
quires commissions. Freelance or more per- 
manent basis. Box No. 7046. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. Dolphin Furniture 
from the Admiralty. Unpublished letters of 
George IV. Open 10 to 8 daily including 
Sundays. 





BINDING THE 
SPECTATOR 
AT HOME 


WIRETYPE BINDERS for binding 
the Spectator at home are still avail- 
able. Each binder will hold twenty- 
six copies. 


@ The BINDERS are specially 
designed for filing consecutive 
issues of the Spectator. Fully 
bound, they have the appear- 
ance of permanent binding. 


@ Single copies can be added or 
removed with great ease. 


@ The BINDERS open absolutely 
flat, thus permitting all matter 
to be read at sight. 


Readers who wish to order a Binder 
are requested to send 17s. 6d, to 
The Sales Manager, 

The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, WC1 














IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Exhibitions: 
Francis Hayman R.A. (1708-1776) and 
Gold and Silver Plate from Goldsmiths’ 
Hall. Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sun- 
days 2-7; 210 Bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Station. - 





CONCERTS 
3RD BATH BACH FESTIVAL, Oct. 22-29 
14 Concerts, 40 Soloists. Complete Brochure 
from Bach Festival Secretary. Bath (3d. 
stamp). 


DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
; FILMS 
are in greater demand today than ever 
efore 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 
Director. 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9. 
CUNningham 3341. 








PERSONAL 

CANCER PATIENT 61528. Young Man, out- 
look hopeless. His brave wife, on a small 
income, strives to care for their baby and 
newly furnished home. Could you please 
help? Old Jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. 
National Society for Cancer Relief. 47 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 

CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and’ personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
a St.. W.1, or telephone LANgham 
CONTROVERSIAL issues such as “‘Steward- 
ship and Missionary Obligations’’ and “Do 
we need Voluntary Societies?” are discussed 
in this week’s CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER. Contributors include the 
Bishops of Liverpool and Manchester and 
Bishop Bayne. Copies of the Edinburgh 
Jubilee Missionary Number of the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER may be 
obtained from all newsagents (4d.) or from 
the Publisher, C.E.N., 36-38 Whitefriars 
Street, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (6d. post free.) 


FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Labora- 
tories, 333/61 Gray’s Ian Road, W.C.1. 


JENASOL &.G. FORMULA 50. The Royal 
Jelly Rejuvenating Food supplement with 
35 vitamins and Nutrional heaith builder 
now obtainable in capsule form. Free in- 
formation from Southern Trade and Supply 
Agency, Rostellan House, Approach Road, 
Margate, Kent. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and bitera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY. 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books,-«brochures, 
cattalogues, etc., with illustrations.—Susan 
a Ltd., Brenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 
6093. 

PRINTING AT LESS cost than duplicating, 
even short runs, even when well illustrated 
—and at what speed! William Kempner 
Ltd., 36 Brook Street, Holborn, E.C.1. 
CHAncery 3588. 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 
new address to the Subscription Manager 
by the first post of the Monday of the week 
affected. 

TWO HUNDRED PRIZES offered in 3rd 
annual Story Contest. Easy-to-enter details 
from ‘‘The Writers,’’ 124 New Bond St., W.1. 


“WHICH?” reports on Beer, Exposur 





Exposure 
Meters, Vacuum Flasks and Geometry Sets 
in the August issue. ‘‘Which?"’ is published 
monthly by the Consumers’ Association on 
annual subscription, only £1 to Dept. 7, 333 
High Holborn. London, W.C.1. 








EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Boarding Schools and 
seaside holiday without Parents. Guardian- 
ship Service for parents abroad. Telephone 
Selsey 2774 (day or night) or write The 
Broombank Group, Selsey, Chichester, 
Sussex. for prospectus—free to parents. 
Individual preparation for Common En- 
trance and G.C.E. Examinations. 
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COACHING BY University Graduates. 
Mathems, Physics, French. Phone BAY 3281. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy. Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export. Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., De- 
grees; Diplomas. Also for Law. Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from’E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
-. B.92. Wolsey Hall. Oxford. (Est. 
1894.) 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London. Oxford, Cambridge, Northern and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS, for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and II), 
and other exams. Prospectus free from 

Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
RUSSIAN: Beginners’ 18-Lesson Postal 
Course with individual tutorial help. £3. 
Write Dept. VH7. Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 
(Est. 1894.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
ery Molton Street. W.1. MAY 5306 (3 
mes). 


























ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE 
LAMPETER. CARDIGANSHIRE 
= 134th Session opens on October 14th, 


St. David's College is a residential Unt- 
versity College granting the B.D. and B.A. 
degrees under Royal Charters, and provid- 
ing Honours Courses in Theology. Classics, 
Ancient History and Literature. Modern 
History. Welsh, English, French, Mathe- 
matics and Philosophy, and a General 
Degree Course. The Bishop Burgess Theo- 
logical Hall attached to the College is open 
to all graduates. Special facilities are pro- 
vided for overseas students. 

Inclusive fees are about £210 per annum. 

Applications for 1961-62 @re now being 
accepted. The reserve list for 1960-61 is still 
open. For Entrance Regulations apply to 
the Principal. 








LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN pay for your holiday. The 
LSJ can show you how. Acquire the profes- 
sional touch and you can always make 
money by writing. Free advice and book 
from: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
{S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO. 8250. 
GLORIANA Full score, fine parchment 
folio, 100 copies only, signed Benjamin 
Britten and Plomer; 10 gns., posted. The 
Book-in-Hand, Shaftesbury. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., . Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C.23, 
FREE, “The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 














THE MEN IN MY LIFE by Marthe Watts. 
The book with the REAL Messina Story. The 
story the popular Press have failed’to print. 
Illustrated; 22/6 (including postage). Stan- 
hope Books, 14 Stanhope Mews West, Lon- 
don, S.W.7. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT and Make a Second 
Income in Spare Time. Send for free 24- 
page booklet, which tells how you can sell 
articles, stories, etc., to a very wide market 
(1,750 editors have bought R.I. Students’ 
work).—The Regent Institute (Dept. T/85), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


WRITE TO SELi—with Know-How! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you how to 
write what editors buy. Benefits also from 
‘The Writer,’ plus two practical writing 
encyclopedias—free Send for FREE R.1l 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition), B.A. School of Successful Writing, 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 











SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 655 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, 8.W.19. 
Call CHErrywood 2107. 
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GOING ON 
HOLIDAY? 


You might be unable to buy the 
Spectator when you go on holiday, as 
newsagents do not carry surplus copies. 
To make sure of receiving your 
Spectator’ send us your iday 
address and we will post the paper to 
ig ll4d. per copy. Instructions 
0: 
SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER ST., LONDON, W.C.1 








MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 64 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wak 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


APPLES FOR STORING 
in 50 Ib. hampers and 10 Ib. baskets. Alf 
carr. paid To ensure non-bruising, there 
fore long-keeping, all apples are “wrapped. 
Cox's Orange, Bramleys, etc. “Beauty of 
Kent” a speciality in Cookers. 
Send for my “Apple Circular’ for price 
and détails. Capt. F. O. Lewis, R.N., Clatter 
brune, Presteigne, Radnorshire, Wales. 


BINOCULARS EX GOVT. £20 value fo 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free t 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glas 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 














GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwith 
standing sensational new drug and serum 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as 
remedy which gets down to the root cause 
of rheumatism stands firm, as it has stoo 
for 5,000 years. Garlisol non-taint garlic 
tablets are harmless and benevolent, with 
no drug reaction on the heart. Not habi 
forming, 1.000 tablets (six months’ supply 
52/6, 500 tablets 32/6, together with e 
of home treatment and dietary advice. 
Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex, or 
order through your chemist. . 
& 
ROSEMOYNE {IRISH LINENS. Damask® 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea-§ 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from:® 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, ; 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1. 
Northern Ireland. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure. 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Hol- 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. 








ACCOMMODATION 


ONE IN EVERY TWO of our clients come 
by personal recommendation. The right flat 
(separate or shared) for the right person. 
Share-a-Flat Ltd. 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545 (24 hrs.). 


IBERICA 
FOR A FREE SPAIN 
Editor : VICTORIA KENT 


Honorary Chairmen: 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 


The only magazine devoted exclusively 
to Spanish affairs. Published in 
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